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The most ambitious group flight 
that has ever been attempted in his- 
tory is due to occur about Dec. 15th, 
when twelve Italian seaplanes, with 
the Italian Minister of Aeronautics, 
General Italo Balbo, at their head 
will set out from Orbetello, near 
Rome, for Porto Natal, Brazil, a 
total distance of about 1800 miles. 
It will be the first time that a Min- 
ister of Aeronautics will have taken 
part in a trans-Atlantic flight. 

The machines for this dramatic 
flight, which is but an indication of 
the remarkable progress of Italian 
aviation, will be Savoia-Marchetti 
seaplanes of the S-55 type, some- 
times known as the American type, 
fitted with two geared Fiat 550- 
horsepower engines. Though capa- 
ble of lifting 10,500 pounds, they 
will be required to lift only 9,600 
pounds, which is considered the 
maximum for an ocean hop. 

This projected flight sets at rest, 
at least for the time being, the ru- 
mors that Commander Maddalena, 
holder of the world endurance rec- 
ord, would soon attempt a Rome- 
Washington flight, for he is in com- 
mand of the flight across the South 
Atlantic. He will probably make 
his solo flight some time this coming 
Spring or Summer. 

Italy has to her credit more 
world’s records in aviation than any 
other country in the world, a fact 
which is not any too well known. 
A flight of this character would 
command public and journalistic at- 
tention, and bring into bold relief 
the accomplishments of the Italians 
in the air. 
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The census of the leading Italian 
cities as of September first has been 
made public; and they compare 
favorably with those of September 
first of last year. They are as fol- 


lows: 
1930 1929 

INSpIES ates 983,890 971,113 
WWiGievae Sarees co 976,891 957,336 
Rone! s 55 «a cee 945,318 901,805 
Genoa ace. eae 627,590 619,976 
Mibcrietmen eek. oe 602,460 584,642 
Palermon ws... ... 459,943 448,919 
Hlorence ae... .. 320,163 315,204 
Catania see. - 283,837 280,586 
Wenice faa... 261,612 257,583 
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Eteste. fea es ue% 254,409 250,022 
BYolkc\eaute) te aaeceae 246,374 242,491 
dRenizhakie) 45 aoe oe 124,201 120,275 


In every case an increase is noted 
from the previous year’s figures. 
These facts bear out Premier Mus- 
solini’s recent prediction that the 
Italian territory will soon be insuff- 
cient. It is expected that by the 
end of the year the population will 
exceed 42,000,000 in an area of 
120,000 square miles (350 inhabi- 
tants per square mile), making for 
one of the densest populations in 
Europe. Is it too much to expect, 
as Mussolini has declared, that by 
1950, Italy will have a population 
of 60,000,000 ? 
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An Off-Year Election—All Of 
—From The Boston Transcript 


Mr. Peter Cimmino, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the United 
States Frust Company of Paterson, 
N. J., and one of the organizers of 
the Italian Chamber of Commerce of 
New Jersey recently made a speech 
at the sixth annual dinner of that 
body in which he brought attention 
to the co-operation that exists 
among the various Italian Chambers 
throughout the country. This is 
the spirit that has resulted in the 
formation of a secretaries’ associa- 
tion of foreign chambers of com- 
merce in America, of which Dr. 
Bonaschi of this city is secretary. 

After touching upon the current 
depression, and urging further ef- 
forts “in the program of solution,” 























Observatory 


bout Italy, “the country of 

estors. We like to see her 
h and prosper. We want to 
take her rightful place among 
the great nations of the world. The 
land of the Caesars shall again pros- 












r. Cimmino might have added 
this cannot be such a long way 
if concentrated work, intelli- 
ly directed, has anything to do 
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The vast profits Italy is gathering 
from her tobacco monopoly has re- 
ceived no little attention in this 
country, where “net profits” and 
ways of obtaining them are always 
2f interest. The United States stood 
up and took notice when she learned 
that the Italian Government’s reve- 
nue-for the year 1928-29 totaled 
$185,000,000, of which $157,000,000 
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Do You See the Doughnut or the Hole? 
—From The Los Angeles Times 


was profit. A great part of this 
sum is put into the sinking fund for 
paying the country’s national debt. 

The old economic belief that in 
hard times luxuries would be cur- 
tailed before necessities is not car- 
ried out today. Cigarettes, in this 
country and elsewhere, are con- 
sumed in enormous quantities even 
in times of worry, and perhaps more 
so then. The authorities in Italy, 
therefore, show no apprehension in 
increasing the price of tobacco, for 
people will smoke regardless of the 
price. 


Italy’s Hall of Fame, the Italian 
Royal Academy, has been enriched 
by the addition of some distin- 
guished names. They include the 
Duke of Abruzzi, famous Arctic and 
tropical explorer; Ugo Ojetti, the 
art critic; Cesar Pascarella, the poet; 
Massimo Bontempelli, the writer and 
playwright; Paolo Pavolini, the ex- 
pert on cubism, impressionism and 
futurism; Professor Silvio Perozzi, 
authority on Roman law; Pasquale 
Jannaccone, political economist and 
author of a work on Walt Whitman ; 
Francesco Giordani, electrical ex- 
pert; Don Lorenzo Perosi, composer 
of religious music; and Romane 
Romanelli, the sculptor. The bril- 
liance of this galaxy can be appre- 
ciated by those who know Italy. 


“o 








The Italian-American Society in 
Rome recently held an exposition of 


‘the works of the well-known sculp- 


tor, Pietro Montana of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and it was attended by many 
Italian celebrities. Which goes to 
show that even in Italy, home of art, 
the Italo-American is comparing 
favorably in the art that he is devel- 
oping here. 
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Few Italians realize the complete- 
ness and the scope of the Year Book 
of the Italian Chamber of Commerce 
in New York. More than 700 
pages long, it is packed with reliable 
information and data that is of use 
and interest not only to the Italian 
businessman, but to all those having 
an interest in things Italian. And 
to facilitate its use, it is in two sec- 
tions, Italian and English. It is 
truly a real work of reference. 
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The most remarkable feature of 
the Pope’s new telephone system in 
the Vatican City, aside from his 
personal instrument, which is of 
solid gold decorated with costly 
enamels of his coat of arms and 
symbols of the iour Evangelists, is 
the arrangement whereby His Holi- 
ness may not be called up unless he 
so desires. This will prevent his 
time being taken up by the idly curi- 
ous. American business men ought 
to take notice. 
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In Coming Issues of ATLANTICA aa 


GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI, Italy’s foremost literary critic, Visiting Professor of Italian 
Literature at Columbia University, author of several books that have already become endur- 
ing literature, and at present Director of the Casa Italiana at Columbia University in New 
York, will write regularly every month in AILANTICA, beginning with the January issue, 
on Italian life and letters, ATLANTICA deems itself fortunate in having obtained Profes- 


sor Prezzolini’s contributions, for there is no greater Italian writer in this country. In addi- 


MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER, known to millions of readers as a financial guide 


York Tribune, Vanity Fair, and the New York Evening Journal, author of “Financial Advice 
to a Young Man” and “The Common Sense of Money and Investments,” Associate in Jour- 
nalism (in Financial Writing) at Columbia University, and the intimate of the financial and 
industrial leaders of the country, will also, beginning with the January number, be a regular 
contributor to ATLANTICA. He will write on the subject he knows so well: business, finance 


and investments. The acquisition of his articles constitutes another’ “scoop” for AT- 
LANTICA, 


EDWARD CORSI, whose article on “Has Hoover Failed >” is contained in this issue, 
will continue his contributions to ATLANTICA every month. 


Beltrami’s Claims to the Discovery of the Mississippi’s Source ....Giovanni Schiavo 
Another in the series of articles on the little-known, but invaluable contributors to America’s 
early exploration, compiled after considerable research on the part of Mr. Schiavo. 


The Venetian International Exhibition ..........000 Arturo Lancellotti 
This well-known Italian writer describes the Italian section of the biennial event that is 
famous throughout the world. 


Pbraiie Bengiete vv. «ene oe el a Clara Manderschied 
The extravagant luxury and ostentation of the old Romans is astonishing, as this interesting 


Rossetti’s Influence in nea Julia W. Wolfe 
Of all his acquaintances, Ruskin thought that Rossetti had done the most to “raise and 
change the spirit of modern art.” 


The Wall Street of Old Route i-..o.ena ace ee John A. White 

This article, describing how the Romans used to invest in securities even as we do today, 
shows that a stock exchange is nothing new. 

Venice, the City of Golden eee ae | oe Sete Carter W. Blair 





he fascinating beauty and charm of one of the most picturesque cities in the world is 
captured in this interpretive sketch of the modern Venice. 





ATLANTICA keeps you informed with timely and authoritative articles on 
the more important Italian ties and affairs of the day. If you are a 
cultured discriminating reader you cannot afford to miss it. Subscribe now. 
The coupon is for your convenience. 
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Mas Hoover Failed ? 


this kind to estimate at its 

true value the leadership 
of Herbert Hoover. With peo- 
ple out of work, begging in 
breadlines, and business men 
caught in ‘the throes of a de- 
pression even worse than that 
of 1921, the perspective is 
somewhat cloudy and naturally 
misleading. 

If Hoover is to be judged 
solely on the basis of the coun- 
try’s economic plight, on the 
theory that Presidents can 
make and unmake prosperity, 
by fiat as it were, then we can- 
not escape the conclusion that 
he has failed, and failed miser- 
ably. But if it is possible to ad- 
mit, as men of reason and judg- 
ment will admit, that the pres- 
ent crisis is world-wide and in- 
evitable, then our appraisal 
must rest on other grounds. 

It must rest on his record 
and achievements over nine- 
teen months of bitter struggle 
and unmitigated pessimism, ac- 
companied by one of the great- 
est storms of criticism encoun- 
tered by any President in our 
time. 

This record, incomplete as it 
may be, constitutes a single pat- 
tern of well conceived, careful- 
ly studied, and efficiently ex- 
ecuted governmental activities 
designed to bear fruit not only 
in the chaotic present but in 
the distant future. It is essen- 
tially the record of an Admin- 
istrator and an engineer, a 
leader trained in the handling 
of vast problems, who is more 
interested in practical, tangible 
results than in the effervescent 
effects of political strategy. 


I T IS difficult in a period of 


By Edward Corsi 


Hoover entered the White 
House, as he entered the De- 
partment of Commerce, with 
an eye to the reorganization of 





The President 


the decrepit machinery of the 
Federal Government on a 
sound and efficient basis. The 
story of his success as Secre- 
tary of Commerce in elevating 
a minor department of bureau- 
cratic functions into an import- 
ant and highly technical clear- 
ing house of business leader- 
ship is well known. That role 
he has striven to repeat on a 
vaster scale in the White 
House, overhauling, repairing 
and galvanizing into perfect ef- 
fectiveness dozens of bureaus, 
departments and commissions 
which in the last analysis are 
the permanent everyday oper- 
ating units of our Federal sys- 
tem. 

That he has succeeded there 
can be no doubt. There is not 
a man in Washington who will 
fail to admit that the level of 
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governmental efficiency and the 
standards of service have been 


raised immeasurably under 
Hoover. The people’s money 


is spent wisely and carefully, 
Government officials are of a 
higher order, and for the first 
time in the Nation’s history 
the enormous enterprise of 
American Government is as 
business-like an affair as that 
of any corporation in the land. 

This engineering genius is 
apparent, however, not only in 
the field of bureaucratic reor- 
ganization but in the more vital 
domain of national construe- 
tion and development. While 
the country wrangles over Pro- 
hibition and politicians shed 
tears over the President’s lack 
of political mindedness, the 
physiognomy of the land is un- 
dergoing radical transforma- 
tion. The great Mississippi 
River system and the continen- 
tal network of bargeways are 
fast heading toward comple- 
tion. Public works have been 
launched on a vast_ scale. 
Washington itself is about to 
be enriched by new buildings of 
the most modern architecture 
which will add immensely to 
the beauty of that city. In the 
years to come the producers of 
this country and naturally the 
consuming public will reap the 
benefits of 9,000 miles of navi: 
gable waterways and a national 
barge system which should 
practically revolutionize trans- 
portation in the interest of ag- 
ricultural and industrial prog- 
ress. 

These projects are in part 
Hoover’s cure for the ills of the 
farmer, but his interest in the 
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farmer’s plight, which after all 
is the Nation’s plight, has 
been deeper than that. Pledged 
to farm relief, he has kept his 
pledge. One of the main 
achievements of the Adminis- 
tration is the creation of the 
Federal Farm Board, headed 
by a leading expert in Ameri- 
can agriculture. With a revolv- 
ing fund of $500,000,000 for 
marketing facilities, this Board 
is promoting the orderly pro- 
duction and distribution of 
crops on a scale unprecedent- 
ed in all history. 

To industry and labor he has 
re-extended the traditional Re- 
publican principle of protec- 
tion. He has been an ardent 
and uncompromising champion 
of our standard of living. The 
White House Conference of 
1929, attended by the outstand- 
ing leaders of American in- 
dustry, agriculture, transpor- 
tation and labor, was a master- 
stroke in leadership. That 
Conference pledged the coun- 
try to industrial peace in a 
period of emergency. It 
pledged capital to the mainte- 
nance of American wage levels. 

In the matter of the Tariff, 
the common football of polities, 
we owe to Hoover the Flexible 
Clause which in the hands of 
experts is a step forward in the 
removal of this issue from poli- 
ties. 

The cornerstone of Hoover’s 
domestic program is govern- 
ment on a modern scientific ba- 
sis. Because Hoover is a sci- 
entist, with deep rooted convic- 
tions in the necessity of scien- 
tific methods, he has naturally 
sought the cooperation of tech- 
nicians and experts who can 
dig out the facts upon which 
the Government may base its 
public policies. 


Hs appointment of Com- 
missions to deal with the 
complex questions of a mechan- 
ical age has been made the 
sport of small men, but no stu- 
dent of government can ques- 
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tion the soundness of the prac- 
tice. They are essentially fact- 
finding bodies at the service of 
Congress and the Nation. These 
Commissions are now busy on 
such pressing problems as Pro- 
hibition, Crime, Education, 
Power, Public Health, Social 
Trends, the Tariff, govern- 
mental organization in general, 








The author of this article is 
well - known to _ Italians 
throughout the State. He is 
Head Worker at the Haarlem 
House, one of the largest 
settlement housesin New York. 
An experienced writer, he was 
special correspondent for the 
Outlook in Mexico in 1923, 
and the New York World sent 
him to Italy in 1928 for special 
articles. He has also been on 
the staffs of the two leading 
Italian dailies in this country, 
as well as free-lanced for some 
of the leading American mag- 
azines. All this he can back 
up by experience in public 
life, social work, government 
service and travel. 

The opinions expressed in 
the following article are, of 
course, Mr. Corsi’s own, but 
they are sober and _ well- 
founded. He maintains that 
the present economic depres- 
sion, over which a President 
can have no control, has 
blinded many in this country 
to other and _ far-reaching 
achievements of President 
Hoover. Also, the President 
is not essentially a politician, 
with the politician’s flair for 
dramatizing his actions. It 
will be remembered that Mr. 
Corsi interviewed President 
Hoover this past summer in 
connection with the census, 
for which Mr. Corsi was one 
of New York’s supervisors. 
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and last but not least, unem- 
ployment. 

Of peculiar public interest 
at this time is the Law Enforce- 
ment Commission headed by 
George W. Wickersham. The 
importance of this Commission 
derives from the fact that it is 
concerned with the two out- 
standing problems of the day, 
Crime and Prohibition. 
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Much abuse has been heaped 
on Hoover’s head for his fail- 
ure to deal in miracle fashion 
with the troublesome and irri- 
tating question of Prohibition. 
He is charged with being too 
dry for the wets and too wet 
for the drys. Few people will 
give him credit for a sincere ef- 
fort to abide by the platform 
of 1928 upon which he was 
elected. And few people real- 
ize that, pending Congressional 
action and action by the States, 
his duty as President is to en- 
force the law. A country ab- 
solutely and hopelessly divided 
on the issue would have from a 
single man the solution of a 
question which after fifty years 
of bitter agitation is still in the 
realm of the debatable. 


ie IS the opinion in many 

quarters that there will be a 
solution of this question before 
Hoover leaves the White 
House, but that solution will 
come in typical Hoover fash- 
ion, by way of patient study, 
calm ascertainment of facts and 
after due consideration of 
causes and effects, with an eye 
to the best interests of the 
country. 

So not only with Prohibition 
but with every important issue 
now agitating the country. As 
Hoover’s Commissions report, 
Congress and the country will 
know the causes of our ills and 
on the basis of intelligent study 
proceed to the cures. 

At home Hoover’s leader- 
ship has been handicapped by 
the business depression and the 
difficulty of working in an at- 
mosphere of discontent. But 
abroad his genius has had full 
play. His knowledge of world 
conditions, his instinct for di- 
plomacy and his definite appre- 
ciation of American interests 
have all contributed to a for- 
eign policy which has made for 
greater understanding and 
more wholesome relations 
throughout the world. 

The Good Will tour to South 











America, the removal of the 
Marines from Haiti and Nic- 
aragua. the settlement of the 
Taena Arica dispute, and the 
appointment of Spanish speak- 
i diplomats to all Latin 
American countries have given 
ms a distinct advantage in deal- 
ing with a Continent destined to 
be one of the great world mar- 
kets of the future. 

In Europe, the London Nay- 
al Treaty is Hoover’s master- 
piece. This Treaty, an histor- 
i¢ document of the greatest im- 
portance, is not only an instru- 
ment of peace, but the first step 
in the rise of America as suc- 





ence of Great Britain. Parity 
with England means the end of 
three hundred years of British 
supremacy on the high seas. It 
marks the beginning of Ameri- 
can empire. 

To say that Hoover has 
failed is to be blind to a record 
ot Governmental achievements 
unsurpassed in any nineteen 
months of American history. A 
President who in this brief per- 
iod of time ean point to a revo- 
lutionary reorganization of a 
great government, to the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars 
in public improvements, to a 
foreign policy of far reaching 
historic importance, to a whole 
series of legislative measures 
affecting every phase of the 
Nation’s life is to miss entirely 
the significance of practical, 
genuine statesmanship. 

The truth is that Hoover is 
effecting a radical reform of 
our whole system of govern- 
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ment, which just now is beyond 
the perception of the mass. 
First of all, he is fusing the po- 
litical and scientific leadership 
of the country into a single op- 
erating unit at the public ser- 
vice. The day of political job- 
holders is fast passing. We are 
entering the age of the scien- 
tist, the expert and the techni- 
cian. 

He is bringing big business 
actively into public life instead 
of having it pull wires behind 
the scenes. Private capital and 
leadership are being drafted 
daily iv a strenuous effort to 
have government keep up with 
business. 

He is extending the domain 
of the Federal power to include 
a multitude of activities: until 
now regarded as purely private 
or local in nature. Hoover’s in- 
terest extends to the care and 
protection of children, recrea- 
tion on a national scale, health, 
illiteracy, home owning, and, 
what is even more significant, 
the control of the social ele- 
ments in our industrial and me- 
chanical civilization. 

This is modern, machine age, 
government as conceived by the 
first scientific President ever to 
sit in the White House. It is 
government with an eye to the 
future. Hoover’s weakness in 
the White House is his sheer 
inability to dramatize these 
achievements in a way that the 
public can grasp them. The 
answer is obvious; he is not a 
politician. He knows nothing 
of the traditional art of ap- 
peasing the public hunger for 
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the spectacular and the sensa- 
tional. 

Nor will he simulate this art. 
To know the man is to appreci- 
ate his calm dignity, high pur- 
pose and inherent aversion to 
the arts and wiles of politics. 
Like Washington in character, 
he will not compromise with his 
own high conception of the of- 
fice he holds. He will not bid 
for public applause nor court 
public sympathy in an hour of 
crisis and suffering. 

Hoover’s appeal is to think- 
ing America. His faith is in 
men and women who realize 
that as a world power we have 
come to an end of Main Street 
politics and are at the thresh- 
old of an era calling for calm, 
sober methods and _ scientific 
leadership. 

The present Administration 
is only at the first stages of its 
task. The months ahead should 
throw out in clearer relief its 
value to the Nation. One by 
one the problems of the coun- 
try will be solved, and step by 
step we shall see the rise of a 
government structure more 
perfectly attuned to the needs 
of the age. 

To have faith in Hoover is 
to have faith in a man whose 
life record is one of continuous 
achievements. Big as the 
Presidency may be, it is in the 
hands of one who knows what 
big jobs are. Depression and 
unemployment may cast a 
shadow over the White House, 
but the substance of what is 
achieved cannot be denied, 
least of all erased by the storm. 




















ltaly’s : Dopolavore” ine ovement 


O conference on _ the 
N problem of the working 
man’s leisure would 
be complete unless  Italy’s 


voice were heard during its 
meetings, because no country 


envisaged as early as Italy did. 


the proximity and the magni- 
tude of the problem, no coun- 
try has as vigorously dared 
organize against the almost 
world-wide evils which are 
arising from the supine atti- 
tude of our western civilization 
in that connection. And it is 
beautiful to see young Canada 
realize already the overwhelm- 
ing importance of this phase 
of civilization. Tbink of this 
‘child among the Nations’’ 
able to gaze so far ahead as 
to assemble here on the west- 
ern fringe of her empire with- 
in an Empire, a few hours by 
air from aboriginal American 
populations still illiterate and 
pagan—scholars and_philoso- 
phers and educators from five 
continents, to devise future 
social and intellectual dykes 
wherewith to stem a destruc- 
tive tide which is not yet and 
which most of the world fails 
to foresee! I find it inspiring, 
yet hardly surprising; because 
you Canadians are no stran- 
gers to me. When Italy, for 
some reason difficult to under- 
stand, picked a person as in- 
adequate as I am to represent 
her at this impressive assem- 
blage, she at least chose a man 
who has sympathetically, nay 
lovingly, studied Canada from 
many an angle since the day 
in 1916 when the then Italian 
Ambassador at Washington, 
His Excellency Count Macchi 
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di Cellere, sent him to Rideau 
Hall to explain and discuss 
with your Governor-General, 








Professor Roselli, Chairman 
of the Department of Italian 
at Vassar College (which has 
been for a number of years the 
Italian standard-bearer among 
institutions of higher learning 
in America), is one of the few 
Italians equally at home, cul- 
turally and socially, on both 
sides of the Ocean—which he 
has crossed fifty times! 
Scholar and traveller, interna- 
tional diagnostician and en- 
trancing teacher, he is prob- 
ably unsurpassed as a lecturer 
(he has lectured in 42 states) 
and essayist (the Yale Uni- 
versity Press made him share 
with Mazzini the palm for 
“the most perfect national 
essay”), and is widely known 
as the sponsor of the spectacu- 
lar Italian excavations at Lep- 
tis Magna in Libia, as a diplo- 
mat entrusted with delicate 
tasks whenever the occasion 
required an extraordinary ne- 
gotiator, as an aviation enthu- 
siast, a feared debater, and the 
holder of the Ferrucci prize 
for best scholarship in all 
Tuscany. He is amazingly 
bilingual, was many times 
decorated by the Government 
of Italy, and was invited by 
three Departments of the 
United States Government to 
solve special problems for 
them. 

As Italy’s Delegate to the 
Vancouver Conference on the 
Use and Misuse of Leisure, he 
delivered the address here re- 
printed. 
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certain aspects of our common 
struggle in Europe, and 
never will I forget the gra- 
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ciousness of the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught on that 
occasion; nor the sad, soulful 
smile of your charming Prin- 
cess Patricia, whose name had 
already been graven deep into 
the undying records of epic 
glory by the most heroic of 
regiments, as she recounted 
with almost nostalgic simplic- 
ity her recollections of my 
native Florence. 

Now those swords have been 
beaten into plowshares; and 
demobilised, peaceful Canada 
calls me here again, to report 
—not on the work of War, but 
on the leisure of Peace. 

Little known abroad and lit- 
tle appreciated as yet even by 
Italians, the Dopolavoro (Lit- 
erally ‘‘after labourhours.’’) of 
Italy represents the most prac- 
tical defence of an entire na- 
tion, organised and closely knit, 
as only contemporary Italy 
knows how to organise and to 
knit, against one of the most 
subtle dangers born of the in- 
dustrial revolution: the squan- 
dering of time, as a result of 
ever-increasing leisure directed 
to no permanent good. Oh, I 
know well the tenet of a certain 
neo-hedonistic school: ‘‘Man 
had toiled for untold centuries, 
now he has learned how to play 
also.’’ Well, has he? He may 
have fully earned that right, 
but he has hardly learned how 
to exercise it! Let us admit 
instead that contemporary con- 
ditions — entailing, partly 
through better machinery and 
partly through artificial bar- 
riers against ‘‘cheap undesir- 
ables,’’ an ever-decreasing 
number of hours of labour for 
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an ever-increasing number of 
abonrers totally inexperienced 
im the significance and purposes 
»? leisure—are giving a danger- 
ous opportunity to ‘‘play’’ toa 
yuantity of individuals who, to 
mention but one example, never 
used to gamble or drink for the 
simple reason that they never 
had time. Combine the unfair 
ration between the quality and 
the quantity of these humans 
a merciful way to put it) with 
the equality creed now perme- 
ating our planet, and you will 
somplete the picture, which 
might be entitled ‘‘The Victory 
of the Unfit’’—what with com- 
pact masses of people of cheap 
taste who yesterday had no 
time to read books and to-day 
dictate to publishers as to what 
ean be profitably printed; and 
ot people who yesterday had no 
opportunity for foreign travel 
but to-day fill Hurope with nas- 
al exclamations of displeasure, 
nervous calls for drinks, pa- 
thetic orders for third-rate 
works of pseudo-art, haughty 
remarks concerning habits, 
places, ceremonies hallowed by 
age and history; and of people 
who yesterday had no chance 
to go to the theatre and to-day 
are patronising such trashy 
shows that the good plays are 
either relegated to a position 
of insignificance or wiped off 
the boards as unpopular and 
therefore inexpedient. 

Can all this be stopped? The 
increase of leisure, no; the 
misuse of leisure, yes, by all 
means; and stop it we must, if 
we would save the finest of 
what civilisation has produced 
—which is by no means quanti- 
tative but qualitative. And 
can such misuse of leisure be 
stopped by sheer persuasion? 
Hardly. Ignorant people sel- 


dom know, alas, what is good - 


for them! Who can teach 
them? Not the family, man- 
kind’s earliest teacher of wis- 
dom through experience; not 
the Church—any kind of a 
chureh—-which these pleasure- 


loving nouveaux riches shun as 
one more limiting agency; but 
the State and only the State, 
and not by compulsion but by 
offering to them such practical 
inducements, even along the 
tangible and practical lines un- 
derstood by them, that they will 
feel like joining this campaign 
for improvement, out of their 
own unquestionable interest. 

And that has been exactly 
the modus operandi of Italy’s 
Dopolavoro, which has been 
strictly in keeping with the 
Fascist conception of State, 
based upon a novel and some- 
what revolutionary interpreta- 
tion of the inter-relation be- 
tween state and citizen, to be 
summed up as follows: 

The State, being responsible 
for the historical guidance of a 
nation organised as a separate 
unit consciously kept apart 
from its neighbours by its will 
and unconsciously by barriers 
geographical, linguistic, etc., is 
paramount and therefore no 
citizen is entitled to impede its 
progress ; 

The State knows best how 
that progress can be achieved 
under the special conditions in 
which the nation finds itself, 
and owes to its citizenry in 
general its highest effort to- 
wards that progress, even if it 
works to the disadvantage of 
this or that individual, just as 
any soldier may have to suffer 
for the sake of the entire regi- 
ment; 

The State, however, since its 
ultimate aim is the common 
good, will reward the citizen 
who has sacrificed himself for 
the good of the community, just 
as soon as said State has been 
advanced through said citi- 
zen’s sacrifice. 

It follows as a corollary that 
what is so often deplored as 
‘‘tvranny’’ turns out to be 
smooth teamwork under a pa- 
ternalistic master-hand which 
derives no personal or dynastic 
profits. 
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A good teamster; sinewy 
horses, well-constructed and 
well-kept wheels—and a single 
will, Organisation, such as 
Maeterlinek has so _ pictur- 
esquely emphasised in his ‘‘ Vie 
des Abeilles’’! 

Allow me to quote some fig- 
ares concerning Italy’s organi- 
sation, with particular stress 
upon today’s subject. They 
are recent; they were tele- 
graphed to me this afternoon 
(I mean during the afternoon 
which has not arrived for us 
whom the sun visits nine hours 
later), by His Excellency Dino 
Grandi, the Italian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs: 

‘‘Dopolavoro organised 1926 
with 280,000 members; in 1928 
exceeded 1,000,000; in the first 
three months of 1929, 300,000 
new members. In 1926 it was 
connected with 1,064 organisa- 
tions; in 1928 with 7,254. Of 
the nuclei thus formed, 2,282 
took as special interest music 
and drama, 2,385 physical de- 
velopment, 1,586 some form of 
study, 543 some form of char- 
ity. They organised 3,527 
sporting events with a total of 
3,000,000 entrants, 11,279 ex- 
cursions with 1,500,000 partici- 
pants. Of the forms of study 
the most popular were courses 
in interior decoration and in 
vardening. Under heading of 
charity 246,812 mothers and 
children were benefited, 3,000,- 
000 lire being presented to 
them; 179,200 cases were per- 
sonally reached and tended in 
ambulatories and homes, with 
a total of 2,207 mothers brought 
by dopolavoristi to hospitals 
and 11,600 children to asylums, 
etc., thus co-operating with 
health authorities who direct- 
ly saved 5,800 children in Insti- 
tutes for the Prevention and 
Cure of Tuberculosis; while 18 
‘Travelling Chairs’ of Pueri- 
culture were endowed, feeding 
352 ambulatories.’’ 

From all of which it appears 
that the Dopolavoro is indeed a 
giant. But what manner of a 
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giant is it? How did he come 
into being? 

It is perhaps just as well to 
begin my answers with the lat- 
ter point, for an individual is 
often explained by his ances- 
try. 

At the International Labour 
Conference held in Geneva in 
1924 with the participation of 
fifty-nine countries, the Italian 
Delegation created quite a stir 
by a fiery warning that the In- 
dustrial Revolution, inescap- 
able and perhaps desirable 
though it be, just as it pro- 
duced in the individual certain 
pathological conditions which 
were later recognised and at- 
tended to, so it will henceforth 
introduce into entire nations 
certain spiritual ills which can- 
not be allowed to undermine 
them with impunity. 

The title of the pamphlet 
which gave more permanent 
form to the statements of the 
Italian Delegation seems pro- 
phetic at this time: L’utilisa- 
tion des Loisirs des Ouvriers. 
The said Delegation, after re- 
porting on what a special bu- 
reau, lately created in Rome 
under the also prophetic name 
of Ufficio pel Dopolavoro, had 
been able to accomplish, sub- 
mitted theoretical programmes, 
which were approved by the 
Conference, which in turn is- 
sued special recommendations 
to all of those fifty-nine gov- 
ernments, most of which, I dare 
say, have not yet had time to 
study them; for it often takes 
less days for a Congress to for- 
mulate certain desiderata, than 
years for the governments 
therein represented to adopt 
them. 

However, Italy went ahead. 
She did so, not only because she 
is spiritually in the mood of en- 
visaging radical changes with- 
out fear, and is politically able 
to carry them out without the 
bureaucratic hampering which 
so often stands in the way of 
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real progress; but because in a 
country like Italy the Indus- 
trial Revolution in its practical 
implications was gnawing at 
the hearts of a people who ful- 
ly saw its need, but whose 
methods of living and whose 
souls’ yearnings were out of 
sympathy with it. I know that 
a large number of patriotic 
Italians, whose wish is father 
to the thought, would strenu- 
ously deny this; it is the truth 
nevertheless, if one considers 
the masses of the common peo- 
ple, too often forgotten by offi- 
cials so well anchored in their 
Ministerial Bureaux in Rome 
that they do not remember 
much of what is going on out- 
side, unless it is forcibly 
brought home to them by peo- 
ple who, like our beloved Pre- 
mier, emerged lately from the 
ranks of the humble proletar- 
iat and keep in daily touch with 
it. Factories, regularity, quan- 
tity, uniformity, speed, mass 
production—could the new dis- 
pensation have brought in a 
full line of terms more anti- 
thetic with the traditional care- 
free, artistic, song-loving Ital- 
ian nature? Yet the Italians 
knew well that the modern na- 
tion whicu does not conform to 
them, perishes. And here the 
all-powerful national note was 
touched. Italians must pro- 
duce as others do; indeed, pos- 
sessing no raw materials, they 
may have to make up for their 
higher cost in longer hours of 
labour—an even greater slay- 
ery than applies to other na- 
tions, only to achieve the same 
results! However, let all of 
their free time, all of that pa- 
thetically little margin which 
cruel fate has left, be used for 
uplift; let a mightier antidote 
counteract the deadlier poison; 
let the workers of Italy bathe 
and splash, not only in the 
swimming pools which the var- 
ious Dopolavoro clubhouses 
and gymnasiums provide for 
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their members, but in the re- 
vitalising lymphs of the ideal: 
music, art, drama, folk-lore, 
excursions to national shrines, 
inspiring addresses on their 
ancestors’ past achievements 
and their heirs’ just inheri- 
tance, courses in hygiene, civ- 
ics, national geography; prac- 
tical teaching on how to build 
a home, how to beautify it 
cheaply, how to hold it together 
spiritually, how to make it 
smile upon the community 
from numberless open corollas 
of easily grown flowers—a vast, 
far-reaching programme of 
most legitimately selfish uplift 
and of national reconstruction 
of a people too long humiliated, 
starved, and oppressed by for- 
eign conquerors or domestic 
demagogues. 

As you see, the problem of 
the loisirs des ouvriers strikes 
Italy in a different manner 
than it strikes, let us say, the 
United States, where the ever- 
decreasing hours of work have 
produced the type of highly 
alert and thoroughly mechan- 
ised labourer dreaming of a 
four-hour day and making no 
special provision for the other 
twenty, or working eight hours 
a day for eight months and 
then motoring down to Florida 
in December, with his whole 
family to spend the other four 
months there, loafing. Such 
Sibaritical luxuries cannot be 
hoped for in Italy. There, the 
workman can, at best, only 
hope and pray, first for a stable 
government which will help 
stable industries to offer him 
uninterrupted work even if at 
a low wage scale; and second, 
for an understanding govern- 
ment which will lend him an 
uplifting hand in the very mo- 
ment he leaves his factory, in 
order to make his leisure fully 
worth while to himself, to his 
family, to his community, to the 
State. 

(To be concluded) 
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the past century, Ital- 

ian immigration in the 

nited States began to assume 
sweeping demographic propor- 
tiens and poured into this 
sountry in an irresistible tide 
of tens of thousands of Ital- 
ians per year, there came along 
with these immigrants a not in- 
»onsiderable number of Italian 

physicians, 

Just as the immigration was 
soming largely from the small- 
er cities and towns, which were 
becoming depopulated and los- 
ing the men who had courage 
and self-reliance, and who were 
ohysically fit for hard work and 
the struggles of life, so the phy- 
sicilans in these small towns, 
seeing the extent to which this 
tide was flowing uninterrupt- 
edly and ever increasingly to- 
ward America, packed their 
bags and followed relatives, 
friends and fellow-townsmen to 
that land of fabulous promises, 
the American Eden. The same 
economic reasons that urged 
the people out beyond their 
country’s confines also prompt- 
ed the physicians, and the lack 
of preparation for the life, the 
psychology and the language of 
this country that characterized 
‘the early immigrants frequent- 
ly also characterized these new- 
ly arrived physicians. 

To the hard ‘‘via crucis’’ 
that confronted the immigrant 
in his attempts at acquiring a 
small place at the bountiful ta- 
ble that America was offering, 
there was subjected also the 
Italian physician who came to 
the United States. All the races 
that had preceded the Italians 
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were already comfortably sit- 
uated and they did not look 
with favor on these latest ar- 
rivals, subdued in _ aspect, 
humble in needs, but tenacious 
in purpose and invincible in 
their penetrating efforts. And 
the Italian in the first period of 
our immigration, finding it im- 
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This largely retrospective 
article by thé Editor of 
ATLANTICA, originally 
written in Italian at the 
request of I] Progresso Italo- 
Americano for their recent 
Fiftieth Anniversary number, 
is herein translated, in the 
belief, not that it complete- 
ly covers the field (which is 
too vast to be included in a 
single article) but that it will 
stimulate physicians and read- 
ers in New York and other 
cities to submit material and 
data to go, some day, to the 
writing of a much-needed, 
larger and more definitive 
work on the subject. 





possible to fuse himself imme- 
diately with the other racial 
groups, mingled with his own 
kind to feel a little more at 
home. It so happened that in 
some streets and sections there 
were a number of families re- 
lated to each other or who ‘had 
come from the same home town 
on the other side. The newly 
arrived doctor found it advan- 
tageous, naturally, to settle 
among these groups of people 
who, often enough, already 
knew him, and in their midst 
he set up his practice. 
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UT if it was relatively 

easy for the artisan and the 
manual laborer to oceupy him- 
self with any kind of a job soon 
after his arrival, it was not so 
for the professional man who, 
among other things, first had to 
surmount a difficult obstacle in 
the form of the country’s laws, 
which obliged him to pass a dif- 
ficult State examination, which, 
moreover, had to be written en- 
tirely in English. 

It will always be a eredit to 
Italian immigration that it did 
its task well, unprepared, un- 
organized and uninformed as it 
was, without the motherland 
having shown the slightest in- 
terest in its life, development 
and progress, though in the 
meanwhile it was the immi- 
grants’ enormous material 
benefits that contributed not 
a little to bettering the eco- 
nomic conditions in the Mez- 
zogiorno area of Italy and 
to improving the balance of 
trade between the two coun- 
tries. And in spite of the ex- 
amples of seditious allure- 
ments and wayward conduct 
often displayed before his very 
eyes, in the surroundings in 
which he was compelled to live 
because of financial circum- 
stances, the immigrant, in by 
far the large majority of cases, 
did not deviate, but preserved 
a certain dignity of behavior 
and a respect for his Italian 
name which laid the firm foun- 
dations for his future success. 

The Italian physician, proud 
of the frequently professional 
traditions of his own family, of 
the history of Italian civiliza- 
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tion, and of the century-old re- 
nown of the University whence 
he had been graduated, soon 
understood the moral responsi- 
bility that was his, and he be- 
came not only the physician, 
but also a guide and counselor 
for his countrymen. 

Few, very few indeed, were 
those who bartered their con- 
sciences and made unethical 
and untoward profits out of 
their profession. 

But the Italian physician in 
this country, poorly adjusted 
to his environment, as we have 
already observed, frequently 
oceupied with the multifarious 
exigencies of a large but hard- 
ly profitable practice, and de- 
sirous of becoming economical- 
ly independent or of returning 
to his home country, had to 
keep aloof from the native pro- 
fessional element, nor could he 
attempt the portals of hospitals 
and clinics, which, moreover, 
would not have readily opened 
for him. 


5 [peo first attempt at creat- 
ing an Italian Hospital in 
New York occurred in 1891. It 
rose at the corner of Second 
Avenue and 12th Street, and 
was called the ‘‘ Italian Home.”’ 
Accompanied at its birth by the 
enthusiasm of the Italian com- 
munity, after a short life it had 
to close its doors because of dif- 
ferences that had arisen among 
its directors, differences that 
were communicated to the com- 
munity itself and divided it in- 
to two camps which regarded 
each other with hostility for a 
long time, putting so much 
spite into the struggle as to 
provoke the breaking up of old 
friendships and business rela- 
tions. 

The writer still remembers 
how it was possible not so long 
ago to read the legend, ‘‘ Italian 
Home,’’ in mosaic, in the area 
before the private house which, 
after having been the Italian 
Home, became the point of de- 
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parture for St. Mark’s Hos- 
pital, recently closed for lack 
of funds. 

The present Italian Hospital 
was inaugurated about twenty- 
five years ago through the work 
of the Italian Benevolent So- 
ciety. Its first site was in a few 
old houses situated in West 
Houston Street, whence it 
passed to 83rd Street near the 
East River, and then to 55th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. 
When and where—if ever—the 
new hospital will rise has not 
yet been decided, but the less 
said about this the better, when 
we are concerning ourselves 
with what Italians have done 
that is worthwhile—and that is 
plenty. Let us add, though, 
that if at any time the road to 
success appears clear, we will, 
naturally, join in with our 
whole-hearted applause. 


ITHOUT mentioning the 

private hospitals built up 
by Italian physicians in many 
cities throughout the United 
States, we should remember the 
little Columbus Hospital in 
Philadelphia, which is soon to 
be transformed into a great, 
modern hospital; the two well- 
known hospitals in Chicago: 
the Mother Cabrini Memorial 
Hospital and the Columbus 
Hospital, each capable of hous- 
ing 200 beds; and the Columbus 
Hospital in Seattle, extremely 
modern, and having the same 
capacity. These hospitals are 
the property of the Missionary 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart, an 
Italian religious order, with its 
main branch in Rome, founded 
fifty years ago by Mother Ca- 
brimi. The present head of the 
order is Mother-General An- 
tonietta Della Casa, an intel- 
lectual woman of great organ- 
izing ability. 

In San Francisco, this very 
year, the wealthy and prosper- 
ing Italian community in that 
city has inaugurated the Dante 
Hospital, which for architec- 
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tural beauty, scientific equip- 
ment and technical organiza- 
tion ranks with the best. 


HEN there have also been — 

various attempts at or- 
ganizing Italian medical asso- 
ciations in the principal cities 
of the United States. The 
writer is acquainted with what 
has been done in this direction 
in New York. The associations 
aimed at uniting the Italian 
physicians living in the same 
city, and at keeping alive the 
traditions of Italian science and 
the Italian language. 

In New York, there was but 
small success at the beginning. 
Later there was formed the 
Italian Medical Society, which 
had many years of life and ac- 
tivity, and which, at least on 
paper, still continues to exist. 
There followed the Associa- 
tion of Italian Physicians in 
America, formed by young phy- 
sicians of Italian blood who 
had other needs and_ other 
aspirations, corres ponding 
more closely to the needs of 
the new Italian generation. 
Besides serving as a forum for 
scientific discussions, it was 
intended to organize the young 
physicians so as to make more 
powerful their influence in the 
medical societies of the city 
and in the local hospitals. 
There is an Italian Medical 
Society in Brooklyn, also a 
strong organization, and there 
is another for the Italian 
physicians in the Bronx. The 
multiplicity of these organiza- 
tions corresponds to the ex- 
igencies of the Italian 
physicians in the various 
sections of Greater New York, 
and is not an indication of dis- 
sension among the groups. 

In the last ten years Italian 
physicians, especially those 
born or educated in the United 
States, have made notable 
progress in clinics, hospitals 
and even in educational posi- 
tions. Many Italian names are 
listed already in the annuals of 
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American hospitals, great and 
small, and in the next ten years 
number will be much 
ter, just as the positions 
by them will be more im- 
pertant. Italian names are 
beginning to appear fre- 
ynently in this country’s med- 
wal journals, and in the gath- 
erings of various scientific or- 
vanizations. 
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a: cannot be unrecognized 

that many obstacles are still 
im the way of real assertion, 
and that there are many paths 
still to be passed over, but the 
younger generation is giving 
an excellent account of itself 
and success is assured. 

Though American legislation 
nas restricted immigration, the 
number of physicians of Italian 
blood has not decreased, but 
has undergone a continual in- 
crease, thanks to the large 
numbers of the sons of Italians 
who come out of the medical 
colleges of this country every 
year, 

Statistics, more or less com- 
plete, as to the number of phy- 
sicians of Italian blood living 
in the United States, have not 
yet been compiled, although it 
would not be very difficult to 
gather the necessary data. 

In Greater New York, the 
number of physicians with Ital- 
ian names, according to the lat- 
est Medical Directory, is in the 
neighborhood of eight hundred. 
In addition to the new recruits 
who enter and enlarge the 
ranks every year, there is also 





a certain exodus and influx to 
and from the other cities of the 
country. 

We cannot mention here all 
those who have already made 
a name for themselves in the 
clinical field and in that of the 
science itself. The list would 
be too long and incomplete. But 
we would like to mention the 
names of three pioneers widely 
and well known for what they 
have done, through their works 
and their writings, in the pro- 
fession and in the strenuous de- 
fence of the Italian tradition: 
Dr. Paolo De Vecchi, who for- 
merly practiced in San Fran- 
cisco and who now lives in New 
York, Dr. Ravogli of Cincin- 
nati, and Dr. Antonio Stella, 
whose recent premature death 
was a great loss to us. 


F it is true that the hos- 

pital makes the physician, 
and that the physician then 
makes the reputation of the 
hospital, we cannot close this 
hasty and incomplete sketch of 
the activities of the Italian phy- 
sicians in this country without 
pointing out an event, now 
known to but a few, which will 
soon be a matter to command 
the attention of the public and 
the Italian press in this city. 
This is the fact that, within a 
few weeks, the Italian commun- 
ity in New York will have two 
truly Italian hospitals with a 
combined capacity of 300 beds, 
one situated at 163rd Street 
between Amsterdam and Edge- 
combe Avenues, and the other 
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at 19th Street between Second 
and Third Avenues, both pro- 
vided with the most modern 
and up-to-date scientific equip- 
ment. Both have also large ad- 
jacent sites, already acquired 
in anticipation of expansion in 
the near future. It will be pos- 
sible to treat through Italian 
physicians in these hospitals— 
they will have a medical eorps 
of at least eighty professional 
attendants—from six to seven 
thousand patients yearly. So 
far we have had only the indi- 
vidual assertion of the Ital- 
ian physician: with the estab- 
lishment of these hospitals we 
will have the assertion of the 
Italian medical body and of 
Italian hospital organizations 
in this city. 

All this has been accom- 
plished without loud proclama- 
tions, without pompous vani- 
ties, without poorly dissimulat- 
ed ambitions, without seeking 
titular honors, without odious 
and degrading wrangles, with- 
out the cupidity of establishing 
permanent incumbencies or fat 
prebends, without visions of 
business manipulations, with- 
out the specter of moral or 
financial failure, or anxiety oc- 
casioned by insufficiency of 
needed funds. The Missionary 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
with silent work, fecund and in- 
dustrious, have brought about 
a miracle, where the Italian 
community of New York—and 
not through the fault of the 
people at large—has failed to 
carry out a duty. 
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The Apostle of L ewer (aliternia 


NE hundred and _ fifty 
() years after Fra Marco 

da Nizza discovered Ari- 
zona and at the same time that 
Father Francesco Eusebio Chi- 
ni was blazing the trail north 
of Mexico, another Italian mis- 
sionary, Father Giovanni Sal- 
vaterra, was carrying on the 
gospel of Christ among the 
savages of Lower California. 

Father Salvaterra was born 
at Milan, Italy, on the 15th of 
November, 1648. He received 
his higher education at the Jes- 
uit college of Parma and was 
ordained a priest at Genoa. 

His interest in Indian mis- 
sions was aroused early in life. 
It was while he was a student 
at Parma that he happened to 
read a book on the North 
American Indians and con- 
ceived there and then the idea 
of devoting his life to mission- 
ary work on the American con- 
tinent. 

In 1675 Father Salvaterra 
left for Mexico, where he con- 
tinued his studies for. a time, 
later teaching at the Jesuit col- 
lege at Puebla. In recognition 
of his learning he was offered 
a position in the Cathedral, but 
he declined the offer and ap- 
plied at once for missionary 
work. 

He left for the wild country 
of North America in June 
1680, being assigned at first to 
the conversion of the Tarumari 
Indians in Southwestern Chi- 
huahua, among whom he spent 
ten years. There he founded 
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By Giovanni Schiavo 


several missions and baptized 
hundreds of pagans. 

In 1690, as a reward of his 
zeal, he was appointed visitor- 
general of the north-western 
district (Sonora and Sinaloa) 








Mr. Giovanni Schiavo, in 
this issue, continues his series 
of articles on little-known, but 
invaluable contributors to 
America’s early history. Even 
as Father Chini explored Ari- 
zona, it was Father Giovanni 
Salvaterra, another Italian 
missionary, who “was carrying 
on the Gospel of Christ among 
the savages of Lower Califor- 
nia.” The series will be con- 
tinued in our next issue. 








where he labored for another 
seven years, until in 1697 he 
was assigned to the great task 
which was to secure for him 
such a prominent place in the 
early history of Lower Califor- 
nia. 

The idea of civilizing that 
part of the new continent, is 
ascribed by historians both to 
Father Salvaterra and Father 
Chini, who had previously vis- 
ited that territory together in 
1686. 

Securing the permission to 
enter the peninsula, however, 
Was not an easy task. It took 
the two fathers years and years 
to convyinee the Spanish author- 
ities of the possibilities of the 
project. Finally, when the con- 
sent was given, it was specified 
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that the expedition was to be 
carried at the risk and cost of 
the Jesuit order. 

But Father Salvaterra was 
not a man to be discouraged at 
the condition imposed upon 
him. At last he found gener- 
ous Spaniards who were will- 
ing to pledge sufficient money 
for him to earry on his work. 
Their donations constituted the 
beginning of the famous Pious 
Fund, upon which the United 
States Government was to lay 
claims against the Government 
of Mexico, the case finally be- 
ing settled by the Court of Ar- 
bitration at the Hague in 1902. 

The undertaking, however, 
was to be entirely under the 
control of the Jesuit fathers, 
who assumed command over 
the soldiers as well as the civil- 
ians in their party. 

On October 10, 1697, Father 
Salvaterra, accompanied by 
five soldiers and three Indians 
left the coast of Mexico for the 
opposite side of the Gulf, land- 
ing at San Sionisio Bay on Oc- 
tober 19. Not far from the 
coast, the first permanent Jes- 
uit mission in Lower Califor- 
nia was founded at Loreto, and 
possession of the country was 
taken in the name of the King 
of Spain. 

The indomitable Father set 
out at once to impart the ele- 
ments of catechism to the In- 
dians, whose attendance was 
secured through the distribu- 
tion, at the end of each lesson, 
of portions of boiled corn 
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Trouble, how- 
yom began to appear at 
all The Indians, 
seem to enjoy the 
agen Were not satisfied with 
given them and 
om asking for more. They 
threatened to kill the 
who was compelled to 
mas a sentinel in order 
ii save the camp from disas- 
war. (m the 13th of November 
Wi) Indians attacked the fort 
with arrows and stones. 
occasion, Father 
tried his best to 
mymee them to desist, but 
wien arguments failed, arms 
were resorted to. That 
aght the Indians to reason. 
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Ten days later, fortunately, 
more soldiers and more pro- 
arrived, under the 
guidance of another Italian 
missionary, Father Francesco 
“Maria Piccolo, who had been 
with Father Salvaterra and 

hini in the same territory 
tem years earlier. Now the 
siony consisted of the two 
missionaries and of a garrison 
of twenty-two soldiers. 

Por two years, during which 
“athers Salvaterra and Piccolo 
mastered the language of the 
-ocal Indians, no attempt was 
made to enlarge the mission. 
t was not indeed, before Nov. 
1, 1699, that the second mis- 
sion, that of San Francis 
Xavier, was founded. 

In his undertaking, Father 
Salvaterra, it should be well 
stressed, was not animated by 
any desire of material gains. 
As Dr. Chapman tells us, that 
territory, in Spanish colonial 
days was mountainous, arid 
vaste, stretching for eight hun- 
dred miles, unfit for mining, 
stockraising or agriculture. 
It ‘could serve as a base of. 
supply for more northerly 
lands. Rather it stood in need 
of aid, which had to come by 
sea, unless a land route could 
be found’’ as at that time Cali- 
fornia was still considered to 
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be an island rather than a 
peninsula (Charles E. Chap- 
man, The Founding of Spanish 
California). 

Father Salvaterra’s only 
spiritual interest in the land 
was also demonstrated when 
he prohibited soldiers from 
fishing for pearls. Highteen 
of his thirty soldiers were con- 
sequently discharged, thus ren- 





Father Giovanni Salvaterra, S. J. 


dering the position of the mis- 
sion more precarious, exposed 
as it was to the attacks of hos- 
tile Indians who were incited 
against the missionaries by 
their own medicine men. 


The pious fund also proved 


‘insufficient to the needs of the 


Jesuits. It was only in 1702 
that the King of Spain came to 
their rescue, by granting them 
6,000 pesos a year. That al- 
lowance, it should be pointed 
out, was given by the King 
without any hope for any pos- 
sible return on the investment. 


-But even this money was paid 


after distressing delays, caus- 
ing the colony to live under 
conditions which at times be- 
came almost unbearable. 
‘The difficulties to be over- 
come—geographical barriers, 
the insufficient funds which the 
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Government was willing to ap- 
ply, the hindrance of graft and 
administrative cumbersome- 
ness, the numerous Indians to 
be encountered, and the com- 
petition of Huropeans—were 
so great that only a leader of 
extraordinary energy and abil- 
ity could push ahead of the 
normal march of conquest. 
Salvaterra and Ugarte demon- 
strated the necessary qualities 
in Baja California, but no 
other great leader appeared 
until the arrival of Jose de 
Galvez in 1765.’’ (Chapman, 
A history of California, 1921, 
page 188.) Father Ugarte 
joined the Italian missionary 
in 1702, and substituted Father 
Piccolo at the San Xavier mis- 
sion. 

In all Father Salvaterra 
founded six missions in Lower 
California, 

The task of the missionary 
among the Indians was a diffi- 
cult one. ‘‘He had to induce 
the savages by means of food 
and flattery to attend the 
chatechism, the Rosary and the 
Holy Mass, and at the same 
time to drop their pagan prac- 
tices and abandon their fear 
of the medicine-men; then he 
had to teach a people unac- 
quainted with labor, to culti- 
vate the soil and to care for 
cattle and other domestic ani- 
mals, and by degrees to form 
human beings of savage brutes 
who lived in absolute idleness, 
cand like ‘brutes sought their 
food while roaming unre- 
strained about the mountains. 
(Z. Engelhardt, The Missions 
and Missionaries of Oalifor- 
mia, 1908, vol. 1, page 97.) 
‘The frequent revolts of the 
Indians, moreover, were a con- 
stant source of alarm. 


Yet, Father Salvaterra could 
have lived in Italy in splendid 
comfort, surrounded by a high 
civilization, without fears or 
dangers of any sort. But he 
preferred the arduous life of 
the missionary to the compara- ~ 
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tively easy tasks of a city 
priest. 

In 1704, Father Salvaterra, 
against his wishes was ap- 
pointed Provincial of his order 
in Mexico. He returned, how- 
ever, to his former territory, 
‘‘working with the mission- 
aries as if he were one of them 
and not the superior of a prov- 
ince of religious. He visited 
every mission station and 
rancheria, distributed little 
presents to the Indians, and in- 
structed them as he was ac- 
customed to do when he dwelt 
among them.’’ 

His heart, however, was still 
with them. Soon after he was 
appointed Father Provincial, 
he sent in a resignation to his 
superiors, advising them that 
he felt that his place was 
among the Indians. But it was 
not until September 1706 that 
his resignation was accepted. 
On January 30, 1707, accord- 
ingly, he left with five Indians 
for the secene of his earlier 
labors, where he remained un- 
til he was called back to Mex- 
ico in 1717, by the Vice-roy, 
who wished to confer with him. 

Father Salvaterra then was 
seventy years old and suffer- 
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ing from a severe illness. But 
he did not hesitate to obey the 
superior command. On March 
31, 1717, he left for Mexico, 
landing at Matanchel after 
nine days on the sea, and con- 
tinuing his journey by horse- 
back. The strain of the trip, 
however, was too much for 
him. From Matanchel he had 
to be carried on a stretcher to 
Guadalajara, where he _ re- 
mained until death overtook 
himion) Jilye ley, alin. 

“The highest government 
officials, the bishop, the secular 
and regular clergy, the nobility 
and an immense multitude of 
people took part in the funeral 
services. The body was buried 
in the chapel of our Lady of 
Loreto, which the deceased 
himself, before entering upon 
his apostolic career across the 
gulf, had erected.’ Later on the 
remains were placed in a 
casket and deposited near the 
altar of the Blessed Virgin.’’ 

Father Salvaterra’s most 
important writings are: ‘‘Car- 
tas sobre la concuista espiri- 
tual de California, Mexico, 
1698; Nuevas cartas sobre lo 
mismo, Mexico, 1699; Rela- 
ciones, 1697, 1709.”’ 


ITALY IS IN HER EYES.... 


(1) 
Italy is in her eyes... 
Conquest is her guide. 
No splendor native once to Art 
Shall hidden long abide. 
The world old Leonardo wrought 
Shall yield again its pride 
And none who dwell in darkness now 
Of sight shall be denied. 


(2) 
y is in her eyes... 
e marble dream that grew 
lease the ancient Deities 
1 better serve the new. 
Aegean Seas of blue 
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(3) 
Prophecy is in her eyes... 
New beauty arms her soul. 
Shall a worn Acropolis, 
In ruin be her goal? 
The stately grandeur that was Rome 
Shall fill unmeasured skies, 
For glory skills her potent hands 
While beauty lights her eyes. 


(4) 
Goes she with discovery 
Through forgotten years; 
Where her intuition leads 
Treasure-Trove appears. 
Italy is but a name, 
Fame is Florentine. 
Are there greater Angelos 
None of us have seen? 
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Although Father  Salva- 
terra’s work was not as im- 
portant as that of Fra Marco 
or Father Chini, he paved the 
way for the march of civiliza- 
tion towards the North. As 
Prof. Eldredge says, ‘‘he 
planted the first Christian 
mission in Lower California, 
the seed from which-though it 
perished and revived again, 
grew all the mission establish- 
ments on the coast.’’ His 
name deserves to rank with 
those of Hennepin and Mar- 
quette and Debonet.’’ (Zoeth 
Skinner Eldredge, History of 
California, vol. 1.) 

Robert Class Cleland in re- 
ferring to Father Salvaterra 
and to his missionary brothers, 
says in ‘‘Pathfinders, Califor- 
nia series :’’ 

‘“‘In any general history of 
California the contributions 
made by these men in prepar- 
ing the way for the later 
advance to San Diego and 
Monterey would merit gener- 
ous space. They sowed gen- 
erously and gave themselves 
without reserve, knowing that 
others and not they themselves 
would reap the fruits of their 
labors.’’ 


(5) 
Italy is in her eyes... 
Who shall paint her dream? 
In her mirror I have seen 
Paradise agleam. 
When I come to Italy, 
Only this I pray 
One whose soul is consecrate 
There shall point the way. 
“ARROW-HEAD” 


(“Arrow-Head” is the pen name of the 
beloved Chicago poet, George Erwin 
Bowen, for decades contributor to Chi- 
cago periodicals and newspapers.) 
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By Margaret Whittemore 


The Tavern Scené of the Nativity Cabinet 
—from the Nativity Group in the Thayer Museum 


VER seven hundred 
() years ago St. Francis 
of Assisi and his friend 
‘riovanni Velita together creat- 
ed a group of marionettes, rep- 
resentative of the Nativity, in 
order to teach the people, who 
could not read, the story of the 
birth of Jesus. This scenic 
representation was set up in 
Greccio, Italy, in 1223, and was 
accompanied with preaching. 
Its suecess was so marked that 
other Nativity groups were 
made and set up throughout the 
country, and came into vogue 
as household ornaments. 

The Nativity group, com- 
prising doll figures in the man- 
ger, bears the name ‘‘Praesep- 
io,’”’ or in dialect, Presepe. 
Such groups are mentioned in 
early notarial records of the 
fifteenth century in Naples, and 
the custom of exhibiting them 
in convents and homes is found 
still earlier. The Basilica Lib- 
eriana of Santa Maria Maggi- 
ore in Rome from the seventh 





century was called ‘‘Santa 
Maria ad Praesepe’’; and regu- 
larly at Christmas time a rep- 
resentation of the Nativity took 
place in one of its chapels. It 
was this that Gregory IV (A. 
D. 827-843) took as a model for 








Every Italian is familiar 
with the essentially Italian 
custom of having a “prae- 
sepio” (“presepe” in dialect) 
in conjunction with Christmas 
celebrations. These little 
figures go back to antiquity in 
their origin, as the following 
article shows. What follows is 
a history of its manifestations 
throughout Europe and espe- 
cially Italy. 








a Nativity erected in San Ma- 
ria in Trastivere. 

During the Middle Ages bib- 
lical plays were often per- 
formed with marionettes in the 
churches of Europe, the mani- 
kins taking the parts of Joseph, 
Mary, Jesus, the three Wise 
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Men, angels, shepherds and 
even the animals in the stable. 
This was the earliest type of 
Passion Play. The Praesepio 
usually included the Annuncia- 
tion, the Nativity in the stable 
at Bethlehem, and the tavern. 
There are scenes showing in 
addition, the flight into Egypt, 
the wedding at Cana of Galilee, 
Jesus among the scribes, and 
other events in the life of the 
Master. Later the scope grew 
much larger, and human fig- 
ures, such as peasants, fisher- 
men, beggars, soldiers, and va- 
rious animals were introduced 
into the scenes. 

Great care was given to 
the construction of the little 
figures. In Italy most of them 
were made of wax or terra-cot- 
ta, though the bodies were of- 
ten made of rags to render 
them pliable. Some were en- 
tirely of papier-mache, and 
some were of wood with mov- 
able limbs. There is said to be 
only one person left in Naples 
who can still produce the old- 
style dolls and repair them. 
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Two of the most famous 
modelers of the little dolls were 
Guiseppe Sammartino (1720- 
1793) and a well-known follow- 
er of his, Guiseppe Gori, whose 
specialty was the making of 
nobles and Oriental figures. 
Another  Praesepio artist, 
Francesco di Nardo, was fam- 
ous for his animals; but even 
more skilful than he were the 
Vasallo brothers, Saverio and 
Nicola. 

In 1760 Charles HI of Bour- 
bon, King of Naples, prepared 
a Praesepio with his own 
hands, and his queen cut up her 
own sumptuous garments to 
dress the dolls. All of the best 
talent of the day was employed 
in the construction of the dolls, 
and the result was one of the 
most beautiful Nativity groups 
in existence. It is now placed 
in a historical museum near 
Naples. A double guard was 
necessary when it was first ex- 
hibited, because of the large 
crowds eager to see it. The set- 
ting is forty feet wide, twenty- 
five feet deep and fifteen feet 
high. There are five hundred 
figures of people and two hun- 
dred animals, all of finely 
carved wood and wax, and 
wearing costly garments. The 
shepherds were modeled after 
actual figures of peasants of 
the day or of the preceding 
century. 

These Nativity groups are 
also known as ‘‘Christmas 
Cribs.’’ They were at first lim- 
ited to only a few figures, and 
with all their simplicity showed 
much individuality in treat- 
ment. The best examples show 
accurately the costumes of the 
peasants of that ancient’ time. 
In some the infant wears a 
wadded cap, tied around with a 
kerchief turban-wise, and a 
striped gown wound about with 
strips of cloth or ribbon. 

In warm countries the scene 
is laid in the open air, with 
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sunny mountain slopes or lev- 


el prairies; while in cold eli- 


mates the crib is represented 
in a thatched stable with snow 
and icicles in evidence, an ox or 
an ass bending over the child 
warming him with its breath. 
Often many domestic touches 





Joseph, Mary, and the Child 
~—from the Nativity Group in the Thayer 
Museum, 


are added, such as a pigeon on 
its nest, bird cages, baskets 
filled with tiny eggs, and goats, 
sheep, turkeys, hens, and chick- 
ens. 

With the present interest in 
all things antique, the Christ- 
mas cribs and crib figures have 
regained their old-time popu- 
larity, and curio seekers are 
eagerly Jooking for them. A 
Christmas crib market is held 
annually in Munich during 
Christmas week, but only 
cheap ware is sold here, which 
does not compare with the ar- 
tistic figures of olden times. 

There are today some fine 
collections of Christmas cribs 
in private hands, in museums 
and in churches. Enrico Ca- 
ruso owned a rare collection of 
these dolls. European people 
of wealth often have exhibi- 
tions of this kind arranged in 
their own homes at Christmas, 
and the children of royalty in 
all Latin countries have such 
groups. A particularly fine one 
was arranged for the present 
King of Spain when he was 
quite young, and was on exhi- 
bition in Madrid for some time. 
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A fine specimen of a com- 
plete Christmas crib may be 
seen at Oberammergau, fam- 
ous for its passion play. This 
was formerly kept in the old 
parish church, but is now in the 
possession of Sebastian Lang, 
whose son is at the head of the 
renowned Oberammergau 
wood-carving school. The Ba- 
varian Museum in Munich has 
a splendid collection of cribs 
gathered from all parts of the 
country. There is an especial- 
ly good collection in the Muse- 
um of Florence and in a small 
museum near Naples, contain- 
ing two or three hundred fig- 
ures of the sixteenth and sey- 
enteenth centuries. 


Single figures are occasion- 
ally found in antique shops. 
Large prices are often asked 
for these, since the dolls have 
served in Nativity exhibitions 
and are supposed to have be- 
come possessed with superna- 
tural power, 


One of the finest Christmas 
cribs in America is owned by 
the University of Kansas and 
is in what is known as the W. 
B. Thayer Memorial Collection. 
There are two glass cabinets 
holding one hundred of these 
little Italian figures, so. pictur- 
esque and costumed so ingen- 
iously in fragments of silk, fur 
and leather. They were for- 
merly in the home of Prince 
Massimo of Rome and were ex- 
hibited at the Castle of Sant’ 
Angelo. Prince Massimo’s 
mother, who was a granddaugh- 
ter of the famous Duchess de 
Berry, bought one of the cab- 
inets with her marriage por- 
tion. The other came from the 
Massimo family, one of the 
oldest families of Rome. 


It seems strange to find this 
lovely collection of picturesque 
figures in a small Mid-Western 
town so far from the art-cen- 
ters of the world. 











Cdeudic Prigeric 


HAT night, as the mellow 
baritone strains of ‘‘O 


Santa Medaglia’’ from 
‘‘Faust’’ floated over the dark, 
iridescent waters of Lago di 
Como, those who had gathered 
for festival at the Villa d’Este 
were entranced. Who could he 
be? ‘‘Bring him to me, please: 
I like his voice,’’ said the lady 
who was the attraction at the 
famous Villa that night. 

So, from his humble little 
boat, where he had been sing- 
ing to space in the darkness, 
Claudio Frigerio, twenty years 
old, was brought to the lady. 
And once again he sang’ his 
song for her, and she compli- 
mented him on his voice and 
urged him to study. She even 
gave him 200 lire with which to 
buy champagne for himself. 

The young man was in- 
spired; new worlds had been 
opened up to him. Who was 
this goddess who had been so 
kind? It was only after he had 
left that he discovered he had 
been speaking with Lucrezia 
Bori, world-famous opera 
singer. La Bori! But this was 
too much to believe; he had al- 
ways thought of her as a per- 
sonage inhabiting another 
world. And he had actually 
spoken to her! 

Yet five years later Claudio 
Frigerio, the night after his de- 
but at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, was to be 
on equal terms with her and 
sing from the same stage. In 
five years, from a poor, un- 
known youth with a flair anda 
voice for singing, to a debut in 
a leading role in ‘‘I] Trova- 
tore’’ at the Metropolitan Op- 
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era House, that famous dia- 
nond horseshoe that is the glit- 
tering apotheosis of the dreams 
of all who sing—that, briefly, is 


Claudio Frigerio 
the \letropolitan’s youngest 
singer 


the story of the Metropolitan’s 
youngest singer, 


LAUDIO FRIGERIO is 

an American—born in 
Paterson in January, 1905, of 
Italian parents. His people 
had been artisans in silk back 
in Como, Italy, and when they 
came here it was natural that 
they should go to Paterson, a 
silk center. When Claudio was 
four, however, he was taken 
back to Italy, where he was ed- 
ueated and where he has been 
practically all his life. To this 
day, he speaks but little Eng- 
lish. 
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T WAS not a difficult matter 
for him to decide to follow 

a musical career.’ His father 
sang, his mother sang, all his 
brothers and sisters sang—in 
fact, confessed the young sing- 
er with justifiable pride, the 
family constituted a choral so- 
ciety in itself. Early it became 
evident that his voice was the 
most gifted in the family, and 
the others accordingly made 
the necessary sacrifices: they 
worked while he stopped work- 
ing and studied. His early prac- 
tice, aside from his study, was 
acquired by singing in various 
choral societies in his vicinity 
as soloist. Then it was that 
one night he met the great 
Bori. 

This was a milestone in his 
life. He had been discovered, 
and it was she who had discov- 
ered him. Furthermore, she 
charged Scotti to take him in 
hand. The latter, after listen- 
ing to him, was also convinced, 
and he made arrangements 
whereby the young Claudio 
was to study in Milan at the 
expense of La Scala, which 
rivals the Metropolitan as the 
world’s greatest opera house. 
But just then he was called 
away for his period of military 
training, and when he returned 
his studies were taken up un- 
der the great Italian baritone 
Maestro Borghi of Milan for 
about a year. 

His debut at the Carcano 
Theatre in Milan, in ‘‘I] Trov- 
atore,’’ was a great success. 
His singing had a fine quality 
of tone and an unforced vocal 
production, and he quickly ecap- 
tured his andienee. From then 
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on he sang in various theatres 
throughout Italy. 


E NEXT see him in Cali- 

ornia in December, 1929. 
He had signed a_ contract 
with the Columbia Grand 
Opera Company of that state, 
and in that month his de- 
but with the company in Los 
Angeles was another suc- 
cess. So was his singing with 
the opera troupe in San Diego, 
in Santa Barbara, and in other 
California cities. It was 
backed by an admirable poise 
and a dramatic skill that made 
his singing all the more effec- 
tive. He had to sing encores 
repeatedly. 

Inevitably the talkies 
reached out and tried to induce 
him to sign a five year contract. 
This offer, from Pathe, seemed 
lucrative and a step forward, 
but Frigerio hesitated, as 
many other artists have done, 
faced with the same situation. 
Perhaps he would have ended 
up by signing on the dotted 
line. But just about at that 
time he sang in San Francisco, 
and the echoes of the acclaim 
he received reached the ears of 
Beniamino Gigli, who was 
singing on the Coast this past 
winter, 

Gigli did not hear him sing; 
he met him, talked to him, and 
liked him. He told him he was 
leaving immediately for New 
York, where he was giving a 
concert in Carnegie Hall for 
the benefit of the Italian Hos- 
pital. If the boy would come 
to New York, he would put him 
on that program and give him 
an opportunity, a magnificent 
one, to be heard in the metrop- 
olis. 

April 6th arrived, and Car- 
negie Hall was filled with Gig- 
li enthusiasts. Frigerio opened 
the program with Leoncaval- 
lo’s prologue from Pagliacci, 
and when he began to sing the 
audience, who had come for 
Gigli, were surprised at the 
wonderful tones, clear and bell- 
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like, that swelled and swelled 
till the house was in an uproar, 
with shouts of ‘‘Bravo!’’ and 
‘Hincore!’’ coming from all 
sides. 

Concert managers were anx- 
ious to sign up the young phe- 
nomenon, but Gigli told them 
to wait: he had other plans. 
One day Gigli presented Fri- 
gerio to Gatti-Casazza, who, to- 
gether with several conductors, 
was present at an audition, 
All this Frigerio related brief- 
ly and casually. Wasn’t he at 
all nervous at this audition, 
probably the most important 
one in his life? 


IS attention called to this 

fact, he smiled and as- 
sured me that he would not be 
human if he had not, but he was 
confident in himself and, 
though the overlords of the 
Metropolitan said nothing, 
they were impressed. Again 
relapsing into simple narra- 
tive, Frigerio related how, 
after a second audition, he was 
taken into Gatti’s private office 
and given a five-year contract 
to sing leading roles at the 
Metropolitan. And this after 
Gatti had said that he had no 
place for another baritone and 
could not use one under any 
circumstances. 

The rest is an anti-climax. 
During the past summer, he 
sang in Venice and other Ital- 
ian cities in charity concerts, 
and he was enthusiastically ac- 
claimed. His debut with the 
Metropolitan occurred last No- 
vember 15, when he took the 
part of the Count in ‘‘Tl Trova- 
tore,’? and was applauded at 
length. It was the following 
night that he sang a duet with 
Bori on a concert stage. 

Claudio Frigerio has ‘‘una 
grande passione’’ and enthusi- 
asm for the stage; he lives only 
for the stage and the theatre. 
Five years ago, he confessed, 
he would have sold his soul to 
the devil for the opportunity to 
sing on the stage. Luckily, 
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this has never been necessary 
for his rise has been little short 
of meteoric. Yet he claims no 
credit for his success, it is al- 
Ways someone else who he 
says deserves the credit. His 
people, above all, for stinting 
and sacrificing themselves that 
he might get the necessary 
training; Master Borghi, who 
was his only teacher; Bori, who 
discovered him; and Gigli, who 
rediscovered him and paved the 
way for his audition before 
Gatti. Yet indubitably it was 
his voice that achieved success: 
opportunity without ability is 
of small use, 

Frigerio is modest, ingrati- 
ating and handsome. Knowing 
he was a bachelor, I turned the 
conversation to marriage. Did 
he think marriage hindered a 
career? Smilingly he assured 
me it did not and need not, and 
that, in- fact, the right man or 
the right woman could provide 
inspiration and help that it 
would be impossible to find 
elsewhere. Which, he hastened 
to add, does not mean, how- 
ever, that he is contemplating 
marriage, at least for a long 
time to come. 


F THE twenty operas or 

so in his repertoire (he 
sings both in Italian and in 
French) Frigerio’s favorite is 
‘‘Un Ballo in Maschera,’’ 
which he likes because it gives 
him an opportunity to indulge 
in the ‘‘bel canto’’ he likes so 
well. His second best prefer- 
ence is ‘‘La Traviata.’’ For 
he likes to sing ‘‘con espressi- 
one’’ and delicate feeling, and 
he finds he can do so best in 
these operas. 

And his favorite song? It 
need hardly be added that it is 
that same ‘‘O Santa Medaglia’’ 
from ‘‘Faust’’ which, floating 
over the placid ripples of Lake 
Como, first brought him to Lu- 
erezia Bori, and started him on 
the glorious road that has led 
to the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

















ie Independent (Orler Sane il Haly 


HE other day the news- 
T papers announced the 
birth of two new Italan 
societies—the Order of the Le- 
gionaires and the Crusaders’ 
Brotherhood. Naturally a 
thoughtful person must have 
been amused—or perhaps one 
should say grieved—on reading 
this piece of news. That the 
Italians in America should be 
so prolific in spawning such a 
multiplicity of fraternal organ- 
izations is really phenomenal. 
This sort of spontaneous gen- 
eration might be a, diverting 
pastime for the weary observer 
if its frequency did not belie an 
index to the character of some 
of our people. 

An Italian-American journal- 
ist, in noting recently the an- 
nouncement of those two new 
Orders, made the following jol- 
ly suggestion: put these many 
and different organizations to- 
gether and give them a compre- 
hensively symbolic name: 1’Or- 
dine del Manicomio; and for a 
coat of arms select a strait- 
jacket with the letter J en- 
graved in the center thereof— 
the letter IZ being taken to rep- 
resent, indifferently, either 
Italy or Inutility. 

Now, beneath this exterior of 
bitter irony there lies a certain 
apprehension which is enter- 
tained by many right-thinking 
persons and which it is impos- 
sible to conceal. It is truly a 
serious problem, this facility 
and eagerness to get a handful 
of Italians together and call in- 
to being forthwith an associa- 
tion of some kind, a problem 
which ought to engage the care- 
ful consideration of the sociolo- 
gist—or the psychiatrist. 





By Rosario Ingargiola 


For our own immediate pur- 
pose, however, we shall confine 
our attention to one of the old- 
est organizations in this coun- 








The author of this article, 
which is one of a series in 
ATLANTICA on the more 
prominent Italian societies in 
this country, is Grande Vener- 
abile of the New York Lodge 
of this national society. He 
minces no words, but states 
frankly his opinion of the 
trend of his and other Italian 
societies in this country. 








try and treat briefly of its ori- 
gin and aims. Being very old, 
the most that the Independent 
Order Sons of Italy can be 
charged with, is the setting of 
an example—a noble example, 
I should like to think; an ex- 
ample which, unfortunately, 
has been badly followed and 
worse understood. For, as it 
happened, dozens of similar in- 
stitutions have originated since 
the trail was first blazed by the 
founders of the Independent 
Order Sons of Italy. 

The two oldest organizations 
of their kind in this country 
are the Order Sons of Italy in 
America and the Independent 
Order. Whatever may be the 
popular impression, the Inde- 
pendent Order is not the re- 
sultant of an act of secession, 
nor is it a radical or rebel 
organization, as its name is 
often taken to imply by people 
who look merely at the surface 
of things. Both Orders were 
born almost simultaneously. 

Originally, some 25 years 
ago, it was the intention of a 
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group of patriotic men to es- 
tablish one great national So- 
ciety to be called the Order 
Sons of Italy. It seems that 
during the period of gestation 
and before the order was legal- 
ly and officially constituted dif- 
ferences arose among the or- 
ganizers. The result was that 
these men separated into fac- 
tions and set out to realize their 
dream independently. One 
group became known as the Or- 
der Sons of Italy in America; 
the other,when finally incorpor- 
ated, adopted the name Inde- 
pendent, not only to differenti- 
ate itself, but also to indicate a 
larger and freer conception of 
feeling and ideals. Thus both 
Orders were co-eval. What 
has occurred since is common 
knowledge. After them came 
the deluge! 

The basic idea of the Inde- 
pendent Order has always been 
the unity of the Italians living 
in this country. Its slogan still 
is: United we stand—Divided 
we fall. 

To appreciate fully the sig- 
nificance of this idea one must 
go back some 30 or 40 years 
and recall the true status of 
the Italians in this country at 
that time. The progress which 
has been made these many 
years is ample proof that the 
founding of the Independent 
Order was more than justified. 
It would be difficult, even for 
the most rabid pessimist, to 
deny that the two great Italian 
Orders have contributed enor- 
mously toward the betterment 
and uplift of the Italian people 
here. 

To organize the Italians 
meant, in those far-off and for- 
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gotten days, to awaken in them 
a race consciousness and to de- 
velop in them an Italian-mind- 
edness, the ultimate result of 
which was to make them better 
Italians, hence better Ameri- 
cans. Stripped of all their 
many advantages, of a social 
and beneficial nature, the all- 
pervading purpose of the Or- 
ders has been chiefly moral and 
spiritual. In this field, it would 
be impossible to over-estimate 
the far-reaching importance of 
our organizations in general. 
The good they have done in 25 
years of fervent patriotic ac- 
tivity must not be lost sight of, 
particularly today when it 
would seem that all our human 
values tend to be submerged in 
an ever-surging tide of so- 
called modernity. 

The only disturbing feature 
about the associative life of the 
Italians in this country has 
been this: the readiness to se- 
cede. Obviously, such a charac- 
teristic must be a logical conse- 
quence of the well-known friv- 
olous will to unite. In justice, 
however, to the great mass of 
the people, it must be recog- 
nized that in each and every 
case the responsibility belongs 
to a small group of adventur- 
ers camouflaged as patriots, 
concerned only with selfish mo- 
tives and seeking only their 
self-agerandizement. 

Luckily, the Independent Or- 
der Sons of Italy has been im- 
mune from such deleterious 
tendencies and free from the 
demoralizing influence of such 
men. It can justly boast of 25 
years of intense activity with- 
out any internal dissensions, let 
alone secession. The reason— 
if it be not treason to say 1t— 
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must be found in the temper 
and high-mindedness of the 
leaders of the Order. 

Now, in a discussion of this 
kind, I think it is fair to in- 
quire into the possibilities of 
our fraternal organizations. 
What is the future of the Or- 
der? A detailed analysis would 
take us far and afield. Such an 
inquiry deserves extended 
study and special treatment. It 
must therefore be postponed to 
a more opportune time. How- 
ever, we may here indicate a 
thought which is the result of 
personal observation and many 
years of experience. 


ET us be candid in assert- 
~ ing at the very outset that 
the future of the Orders is by 
no means hopeful. In recent 
times we have witnessed a 
steady decline, both in member- 
ship and in enthusiasm. The 
causes are many and diverse. 
But the remedy is just one: the 
Orders must be renovated. 
There is no other way : renova- 
tion or extermination. 

By renovation is meant that 
the Orders must make an intel- 
ligent appeal to the young Ital- 
ian-American. In the past our 
chief purpose seems to have 
been to Italianize the Orders, 
which was very good then and 
indeed is still good now; but to- 
day our principal aim ought to 
be to Americanize them more 
and more, in the sense that 
they have to offer something 
different to the new generation. 
The Orders have outlived their 
usefulness, in the strict patri- 
otic meaning and application 
of the term. It is now time 
that we get out of our dusty 
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meeting rooms, and go forth 
into a real and matter-of-fact 
world, expanding and extend- 
ing our objectives as we move 
along. 

Whether the young people 
will join our ranks in the for- 
ward march is another story. 
The fact is that up to now they 
have evineed very little inclina-, 
tion todo so. Why? Well, the 
reasons are many, some good 
and some bad, and even to al- 
lude to them here would go be- 
yond the limits of this writing. 
However, whatever may be the 
direct causes of this indiffer- 
ence, there is one remedy—and 


that is to develop or create in 


these young people a desire to 
join our organizations. You 
don’t have to beg a man to be- 
come a Mason or an Elk: that 
this is necessary in our case is 
a most regrettable fact, more 
easily explained than justified. 

The paramount concern of 
all right-minded Italians 
should be two-fold: first, to 
discourage this fad of over- 
night multiplication of our 
societies. If it were possible, 
there ought to be fewer, but 
better ones. Secondly, to 
approach the young element 
sympathetically and invite 
them to join. 

The Independent Order, fully 
aware of the true state of af- 
fairs resulting from changed 
conditions, is at present en- 
gaged in this work of practical 
re-adjustment. In the mean- 
time, let us look forward to the 
day—perhaps not so near— 
when we shall see all the Ital- 
ian-Americans united under 
one powerful Order—not of 
the Manicomio—but of all true 
and real Sons of Italy. 








a Century of Htalian Acting 


II 


OTHING of all this in 
N Giovanni Emanuel. He 

built up his interpre- 
tations little by little by 
patient solitary work behind 
closed doors, stamping on his 
own mind every word, comma, 
full stop, pause, phonetic modi- 
fication, sculptural attitude, in 
much the same way that music 
is stamped on the music roll for 
the pianola; shaping, in short, 
and entrusting to a cerebral 
reservoir all the particulars of 
the potential personage. Before 
the footlights the character ap- 
peared in a most individual 
rendering, stylized in an ada- 
mantine concreteness. The 


truthfulness of the character- 


ization did not consist in out- 
ward verity, but was revealed 
in a form of an esthetic concep- 
tion that was beautifully 
worked out and beautifully de- 
finitive. Mercadet and_ his 
crooked dealings, the mystical- 
positivism of Hamlet, the say- 
age jealousy of Othello, King 
Lear, insane with grief over 
filial ingratitude, all appeared 
as in the magnificent immut- 
able solemnity of a monument. 

All this was not dedicated to 
the public, from which he with- 
drew in the hours of prepara- 
tion and in those of experi- 
ment with the curtain up. The 
raised curtain was replaced, 
for him, by something like a 
mist that separated him from 
the pit. And so the sparseness 
of the audiences—which for so 
many years prevented his be- 
ing able to count on a good box- 
ofice—did. not discourage or 
weaken him. (Novelli, if the 





By Roberto Bracco 


house was not crowded to ca- 
pacity, lost interest.) He acted 
for himself; for himself sought 
perfection. For himself he 








The story of the dramatic 
art in Italy during the past 
hundred years or so is not 
widely known, though it is one 
of the most glowing pages in 
Italy’s history. In the follow- 
ing article, printed by permis- 
sion of the Theatre Guild 
Monthly, Roberto Bracco, one 
of Italy’s most illustrious and 
distinguished dramatists, calls 
upon his memory and remi- 
nisces on the great actors he 
has known from Ristori to 
Novelli. This second install- 
ment concludes the article. 
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feared to take so much as a 
step away from the premedi- 
tated line. And his anxiety 
was such that the merest trifle 
sufficed to disconcert him: the 
lapsus of an actor or actress 
who was on the stage with him, 
the absence of a chair on which 
he was in the habit of sitting 
in a culminating scene, the dis- 
covery that he had forgotten a 


property : a pocketbook, a hand-. 


kerchief, a stick, a sword. (No- 
velli made light of such inei- 
dents. ) 

And the antithesis between 
these two most original actors 
extended beyond their art. 

Novelli’s life was noisy; he 
swaggered in a show window 
surrounded by a crowd. Gio- 
vanni Emanuel lived a life of 
impenetrable retirement and 
elusiveness. Where was his 
home? How did he make use 
of his parentheses of liberty? 
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No one succeeded in finding 
out. The show over, after he 
had got rid of some timid ad- 
mirer who had gone back to 
shake his hand and to whom he 
forbade praise or comment, he 
shut himself in his dressing 
room. He left it when the thea- 
tre was wrapped in silence. He 
would slip out through the 
stage door and, alone, vanish 
among the shadows of the 
night. Instead, while the house 
still rang with applause, No- 
velli’s dressing-room filled with 
friends, colleagues, old ac- 
quaintances and new, journal- 
ists known and unknown. No- 
velli, changing in the midst of 
a chaotic disorder of costumes, 
wigs, make-up, and cold creams, 
gathered in, happy and never 
sated with praise, the enthusi- 
astic opinion of each one. Then 
he would expand, cordial, ten- 
der, multiple, indefatigable. 
Would embrace and kiss So- 
and-So, who had eome on pur- 
pose from a distant town to be 
able to say that he had seen 
him in the flesh. Would speak 
feelingly of the public that 
loved him, understood him, 
sustained him. Would exalt or 
berate the author he had inter- 
preted, alive or dead as the case 
might be. Would boast of the 
expedient by which he had been 
obliged to save the floundering 
actress or the collapsing com- 
edy. Would exhibit the notes 
for an interview with the cor- 
respondent of a Peking news- 
paper. Would show an antique 
bought for a trifle and a new 
cravat that had cost him an 
enormous sum. Would prom- 
ise to put together a great 
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comedy with a Falstaff of in- 
eredible dimensions to fill up 
the too many gaps left by 
Shakespeare in the creation of 
that character. Would ex- 
pound his projects for the fu- 
ture. Something new! Some- 
thing never before seen! Would 
weep with intoxication. Would 
bless his art; curse it; shout 
himself hoarse. Then, inviting 
all present to supper with him, 
take them to his house, lay the 
table, hide himself in the kitch- 
en and set about preparing a 
sauce of his own invention for 
the macaroni of his heart, bawl- 
ing: ‘‘As an actor you’re free 
to criticize me, but as a cook, 
no!’’ 

Perhaps at that hour Giovan- 
ni Emanuel, in a silent little 
room, was studying Oedipus 
Rex—which he never dared 
present. 


C IS in antithesis that I have 
placed the figure of Emanu- 
el beside that of Novelli. But it 
is analogy, affinity, which 
makes me place on Novelli’s 
other side, at his right, the fig- 
ure of Ferruccio Garavaglia. 
He belonged to the same race, 
to the same family. The two 
were, so to speak, blood kins- 
men. Garavaglia had in com- 
mon with Novelli the sap that 
flowed from the ancient histri- 
onism—that is, the power of 
drawing on the breath, on the 
pulse, on the warmth of the 
public for the direct and spon- 
taneous interpretation of a 
character. Hence his inability 
to eriticize himself; and hence 
his emancipation from the au- 
thor’s rigid exactions and dom- 
ineering control of the stage. 
And, outside the theatre, he 
had in common with Novelli 
the same noisy sociability, the 
same quick expansive tender- 
ness, the same need of slaking 
his thirst for praise, the same 
fluency and _  superabundant 
talkativeness. 

But this close kinship, of 
which I have brought together 
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the indications, could not be 
seen through all that daily dif- 
ferentiated them. About No- 
velli’s person (I must repeat 
myself to be sure of clearness) 
there was a prevailing appear- 
ance of spiritual health and 
gayety, and in his art the dra- 
matic and the comic were side 
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by side, in equal efficiency ; 
while from the person and the 
art of Garavaglia, from all his 
connotations, all his acts, all 
his manifestations as man and 
artist, there showed forth the 
signs of a permanent troubled 
unrest, after the manner of a 
fluid full of quiverings and 
shudders. His voice was rich 
in deep and suffering tones. 
His too large eyes, with their 
livid circles, gleamed with a 
sinister light even when ani- 
mated by some momentary joy. 
His smile seemed a mockery. 
Often his picturesquely mod- 
eled figure gave the impression 
of a conspirator or of a mad- 
man. To anyone who, like my- 
self, accompanied him in the 
long walks that he enjoyed most 
if it were night and if we were 
following the sea front between 
the roar of the breaking waves 
and the puffs of sirocco, he 
would uncover the whirling, 
anything but cheerful, eddies 
of his mind. He talked unceas- 
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ingly of his interpretations— 
which, later, never resulted as 
he had thought them out—or of 
some chimerical project whose 
impossibility of realization was 
as clear as day. He would tell 
the story of his life and de- 
seribe the episodes in which he 
had known what it was to go 
hungry. He raged against the 
mountebanks who profaned the 
theatre; declared that he en- 
vied the prompter who, hidden 
in his box, has no responsibil- 
ity toward the pit and derives 
amusement from the illusions 
and imbecilities of the actors. 
He instanced the perfidies per- 
petrated by the pens of re- 
nowned critics. He wept that 
he had not chosen the life of a 
juggler or a bootblack; foresaw 
that some day he would cut it 
all short by throwing himself 
into the sea, a mask in his 
hands and a ball of lead bound 
to his feet. And he would add: 

“But why worry. I’ll be 
saved all that bother. I’m ill; 
very ill. The good Lord will 
see to it that I’m set free.’’ 


EEING him and watching 
him as he directed rehears- 
als, one admired his indefatig- 
able imagination, but one felt a 
profound compassion for the 
way he used up his strength in 
incredible labors, in a continual 
discontent, in a continual mar- 
tyrdom. He would make and un- 
make and make over the great 
scenes for Shakespeare’s Jul- 
ius Caesar, the significant set- 
tings for Hamlet, the intimately 
psychological scenes for my 
Phantasms, for my LInittle 
Saint. (He was attracted by 
scenic impressions which later 
was so widely affected in the 
theatre of every country.) 
Before the footlights his art 
had the ascending beat of an 
angel’s wings when the charac- 
ter he incarnated, and with 
whom he identified himself by 
the same instinctive impulse as 
did Novelli, was filled with un- 
rest and agitated by somber ex- 
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tremity. In these scenes he 
reached terrific and extreme 
crises. In these extremities, 
in these crises, the uttermost 
reality of truth seemed to leap 
out of his inner self, from his 
I Am. I have told of the pow- 
er that both Zacconi and No- 
velli showed in their tragic ef- 
fects. Well—and I should not 
know precisely how to say why 
it was—in tragic effects Gara- 
vaglia surpassed them. 


ARALLEL with his art, the 

- life of this exceptional 
man, who was an exceptional 
actor, had an artistic aspect, 
had the stamp of the theatre in 
its most unstudied, most deeply 
stirred moments, in its mo- 
ments of abandonment, of exal- 
tation, of despair. One needs 
must have been beside him in 
those declining hours which 
certainly have no artifice or os- 
tentation in them — to under- 
stand how sincerely the man 
and the actor were one in 
him. The last play in which 
he acted was my Little Saint, 
which I entrusted to his 
willing martyrdom for its first 
presentation on the stage. In 
his sufferings during the period 
just before the death agony, 
Garavaglia murmured the 
words in which, in my drama, 
the priest, Don Fiorenzo, bids 
farewell to his brother and his 
brother’s bride whom he has 
insisting on uniting and who 
are going away, to be parted 
from him forever, tearing from 
him the only thing that made 
his life possible (the unhappy 
priest unconsciously loves this 
woman) :—‘‘So, we are parting 
never to meet again...’’ Then, 
fixing his gaze far off where it 
followed his tense thoughts, he 
began Hamlet’s soliloquy: 

‘“To be or not to be...to die, 
to sleep, perchance. to 
dream...”’ 

Thus, the actor and the man 
in him were, until death, the 
one from the other indistin- 
guishable, 








I framed the epitaph for the 
stone which closes his tomb in 
the ancient cemetery at Pisa, 
the city that gave him birth: 

From this bourne of unrest 
the mortal voice 
of 
Ferrucia Garavaglia 
who to the art of the stage 
offered the glorious mar- 
tyrdom of his spirit for the 
exploration of every hu- 
man mystery repeats 
again: 

“*to die...to sleep... per- 

chance to dream...”’ 

And now, at last, I must turn 
to Eleonora Duse. My readers, 
I know, expect me to speak of 
her. Perhaps they have fol- 
lowed me up to this point with 
a superficial attention because 
until now they have waited for 
this name in vain. And from 
the moment I began to write 
these pages it has seemed to 
me that an invisible radio ap- 
paratus in communication with 
North America was transmit- 
ting an insistent murmur: ‘‘La 


Duse, la Duse, la Duse, la 


Duse...?’ 

In the United States she was 
venerated, above all by the 
gentle sex (which we once 
called the weaker sex). It was 
a veneration that overstepped 
the uttermost limits of con- 
vinced and fervent admiration. 
It resembled the mysticism 
with which worshipers adore a 
divinity. I had a staggering 
instance of it in the case of two 
romantic American young girls 
(this has to do with the days 
long gone by) who told me that 
they had gone to Venice— 
where it was known la Duse 
had made her nest—and they 
had made the journey not to 
see the marvels of San Marco 
but to pass under Duse’s win- 
dows in a gondola. And when 
they learned that I had the 
honor of being her friend, their 
eyes grew round and they ad- 
dressed me in hushed voices 
with a respectful enthusiasm 
which would have been justi- 
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fied only if I had revealed my- 
self possessed of supernatural 
privileges. 

Eleonora Duse knew that she 
could count on that veneration; 
and, trustfully, she returned 
once again, as in the days of 
her most clamorously heralded 
international tours, to the 
United States when, physical- 
ly weary, emaciated, her voice 
veiled and her hair white, finan- 
cial necessity forced her, after 
years of retirement from pub- 
lic life, to do so. She found 
there, indeed, the old adoration ; 
but the new fatigues killed her. 
She died, as you know, in Pitts- 
burgh, on April 21, 1924. What 
tears! What flowers for her fu- 
neral apotheosis! But our tears 
were lacking. The flowers from 
our Italian gardens were miss- 
ing. 


HE arrival of the remains 

at Naples, the tenth of 
May, was epic in its impressive- 
ness. On the waters of the Bay 
where there is not so much as a 
ripple, the setting sun cast rays 
of flame like those of a colossal 
torch. On the dock, defying 
the laws of space, was crowded 
a multitude that would have 
packed the square of St. Pe- 
ter’s in Rome; a multitude, 
motionless and silent, almost 
as if petrified. From aloft on 
the gigantic ship whose pro- 
jected shadow seemed to drape 
it in black, there descended 
slowly the heavy quadruple 
casket containing the body. I 
T could not see, no one saw, the 
cables and the fifty arms that 
lowered the coffin. It was 
transformed before our eyes in- 
to a winged phantom that, near- 
ing us, closed its wings. Hach 
of us felt that we were the 
Country to which the glorious 
Dead was returning. Below, 
on the dock, were the represen- 
tatives of the Government, of 
the Senate, of Parliament, of 
the Academies, the Mayor of 
Naples, a Royal Princess. 
Commemorative addresses 
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were made. Perhaps I too was 
called upon. The details of the 
official ceremony have vanished 
from my.mind. What I still 
see precisely after the lowering 
of the casket—of the phantom 
—is a great altar covered with 
wreaths, and in the center the 
same phantom and the multi- 
tude all around it kneeling. And 
I hear again the subdued sob- 
bing of a group of people un- 
done as by shipwreck—the ac- 
tors of her company. 

Whenever, referring to our 
stage, mention is made of Ade- 
laide Ristori and Eleonora 
Duse, even allowing for the 
chronological distance between 
them, one comes upon the ques- 
tion mark, and the question: 
‘‘Was Duse’s greatness in her 
art equal to or inferior to or 
superior to that of Adelaide 
Ristori?’’? But I pass over this 
question mark easily with the 
prompt answer that I cannot 
say. Of Ristori’s art I knew 
only the glory, whereas I 
breathed deep of the art of 
Duse, thrilled with it, felt its 
fever in my own pulse, experi- 
enced its intoxication — and 
studied it. 


HE miraculous element in 
her playing was undoubt- 

edly the fascination which she 
exercised; was herself. I have 
the strange conviction that nev- 
er woman had fascination such 
as hers: a fascination that was 
in the pupils of her eyes, in the 
tremulous line of the eyebrows, 
in her brow, in her hair, about 
her mouth, in her hands—oh, 
those slender hands whose 
shightest movement enchanted! 
—in the infinitely caressing 
voice, the inflexions of her 
words, the fragility and sinu- 
ousness of her whole body and 
in something else besides that 
the most attentive observer 
would have sought in vain to 
specify. Beauty, no. Decided- 
ly not. But whoever saw her 
close would have wished to de- 
throne Phidias himself returned 
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to give life to the purest type 
of beauty. 

This miraculous exterior ele- 
ment (I call it exterior because 
of its irradiation) was swayed, 
was directed by a lofty sensibil- 
ity at the highest tension, whose 
influence caused her art to be 
supremely evolutionary. I shall 
try to explain myself. She 
could not go through life hold- 
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ing herself aloof from the flux 
of social and intellectual agita- 
tions that surrounded her, nor 
from that which, to her hyper- 
sensibility, flexibility and un- 
wearied fancy seemed to be the 
stir of life. She never gave up 
searching within and outside 
herself for the nourishment her 
mind and her existence re- 
quired as the breath of life. At 
times she would cirele in an air- 
less, luminous orbit of dreams, 
and, discouraged and lost, she 
would interrogate the firma- 
ment like the navigators of old. 
At other times, emerging from 
the dream, she found in real- 
ity a new path full of promise 
and she would set out on that, 
eager and brave, her eyes fixed 
upon an ideal of perfection 


which she saw always above 


and ‘beyond, experiencing the 
while, a tender ecstasy. 

For that reason her art— 
like her thought, like her exis- 
tence—was in continuous evo- 
lution; it mirrored sublimely, 
or in the highest manner of ex- 
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pression compatible with the 
possibilities offered by the au- 
thor, all the literary schools, ali 
the tendencies, all the fashions, 
all the artistic trends, even the 
ephemeral, even the most chi- 
merical. So she was in turn 
the typical interpreter of ro- 
manticism, which nourished 
her adolescence; of the reac- 
tionary ultra-realism, obtain- 
ing in the dramatic brutality 
of Zola’s Thérése Raquin, one 
of her first memorable success- 
es; she was the typical inter- 
preter of -the comedy of mor- 
als dear to Dumas Fils, to Pa- 
olo Ferrari, to Achille Torelli; 
of the theatre of ideas and the 
symbolism of Ibsen; the Latin 
neoclassicists, the return to the 
Grecian with which D’Annun- 
zio thought to bring to a re- 
birth the esthetics of the thea- 
tre, which, instead, in the forms 
determined by the different 
epochs and the different char- 
acters of the comediographs 
and dramatists, had never 
ceased to live. 


VEN the same stage char- 
acter, in Eleonora Duse, 
reflected from one period to an- 
other, the artistic currents by 
which she let herself be swept 
along. We saw a Marguerite 
Gautier made up of the most 
authentic romanticism, a Mar- 
guerite Gautier made up of 
verism, a symbolic Marguerite 
Gautier. One of the last edi- 
tions was made up of frenzied 
estheticism. I must add, for 
the sake of exactitude, that in 
this edition the preceding Mar- 
guerites were melted into a 
complete harmony; and while 
the heart of the poor great 
innamorata sobbed itself out in 
a most evidently human agony, 
her voice, her accent, had an in- 
tensity that lent the words a 
profound, almost enigmatic 
meaning, and her gesture de- 
signed itself in purest Botticel- 
lian lines. 
Every once in a while, some 
aristarch would say: ‘‘La Duse 
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used to be a sincere actress; 
now she is so no longer.’’ A 
superficial assertion! What- 
ever her formal evolutions, the 
quintessence of her art was al- 
ways sincerity itself, because 
it reposed in her hypersensibil- 
ity, in the permanent state of 
her Woman’s spirit. 


T IS not by way of a simple 

graphic ornament that I 
have written the word Woman 
with a capital W. In Duse’s 
femininity the femininity of 
her epoch was summed up in 
all its most intimate tor- 
ments, in all its tenderness, 
with all its excesses, with all 
that mixed rebellious force and 
yielding fragility, its depths 
of suffering and its infinite 
fluctuating aspirations that 
were preparing new horizons, 
the new world of the descend- 
ants of Eve. And because of 
her femininity, so complex and 
so multiple, to which her art, 
her fascination, and her suffer- 
ings gave an aureole of abgo- 
lute moral superiority and al- 
most of martyrdom, so that ey- 
ery woman who was not vulgar 
or corrupt offered her a proud 
and affectionate solidarity, she 
was welcomed wherever she ap- 
peared with an instant flower- 
ing of trust, enthusiasm, and 
feminine devotion. The men of 
her audiences admired her and 
were electrified in their capac- 
ity as theatregoers; the women 
of her audiences, outside the 
theatre, held out their arms to 
her, blessing her; and their lips 
parted in smiles of tenderest 
gratitude. 

So the phenomenon of idol- 





atry that she inspired in the 
gentle sex in the United States 
corresponded —hyperbolically, 
that is, Americanistically, to 
that which more or less oc- 
curred in all other countries. I 
was myself witness to the spe- 
cial contribution made by the 
Parisians, with their quick ap- 
preciation and their tender- 
ness, to the greatest triumph 
of Eleonora Duse. 

Paris! 

Yes, the French capital, the 
city of light, measured, by a 
supreme test, the power of 
Duse’s art as it had measured 
that of Adelaide Ristori. Here 


comparison imposes itself and. 


I am happy to resolve the com- 
parison between the two act- 
resses in a perfect parallel. To 
many of our eminent ‘actors 
Paris was and always will be 
the highest goal of their eca- 
reers. Salvini went there, and 
Ernesto Rossi. Novelli did not 
fail to go there, nor Zacconi. 
Recently, Ruggero Ruggeri has 
gone there, and so has Emma 
Gramatica; so has Alfredo de 
Sanctis. But for Ristori Paris 
meant Rachel, and for la Duse 
Paris was Bernhardt. The two 
greatest actresses that Italy 
has had were forced to chal- 
lenge, in France, the two great- 
est of French actresses. I must 
not omit that, when Duse went 
to Paris, Italy had but recent- 
ly consolidated her alliance 
with <Austria-Germany. The 
psychology of the French peo- 
ple is so well known that it is 
hardly necessary to underline 
its importance. 

On the eve of her opening in 
La Dame aux Camelias (Duse 
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dared to attack the Parisian 
public with the drama that was 
Bernhardt’s high horse) we 
Italians — journalists, critics, 
dramatists, writers of all sorts, 
simple theatre-lovers who had 
hurried over from Italy—came 
and went on the boulevards, 
anxious, nervous, pugnacious. 
Meeting one another, we ex- 
changed questions, we shared 
our anxious suspense and our 
not wholly pacific proposals. 

‘‘How is Eleonora?’’ 

‘“‘A bit feverish. But no 
matter. She’ll play all the bet- 
ter for it.’’ 

‘‘And Sarah?’’ 

‘Tt appears that Sarah has 
telephoned and that they’ve 
exchanged the most cordial 
greetings.”’ 

“Diplomacy ?’’ 

‘‘Making the best of it.’’ 

‘‘And the public? What 
about this blessed public that’s 
so stuck on its own institu- 
tions and so against Italy?’’ 

‘‘The public will let itself be 
won over.”’ 

‘‘And if it doesn’t let itself 
be won over?’?’ 

‘“‘We’ll get after them with 
our fists.’’ 

There was no necessity. In 
the Théatre de la Renaissance, 
Sarah Barnhardt, whose gold- 
en hair scintillated from a stage 
box, wept over Marguerite Gau- 
tier tears she had never shed 
before, and the Parisians ap- 
plauded and shouted just like 
Italians. A few years later, 
Duse gave performances—as 
Ristori had done—in the Tem- 
ple of Moliére, of Corneille, of 
Racine, of Beaumarchais. 









































tion Victories at the Dolls 


Now that the first impres- 
sions of the recent elections 
have been duly noted at length 
in all their aspects in the press 
of the country, readers are 
aware of the significance, na- 
tional and local, of the Demo- 
cratic sweep that has practical- 
ly deadlocked both the House 
and the Senate. They realize 
that it was a reversal for Presi- 
dent Hoover and his Adminis- 
tration. But few of them real- 
ize the extent to which the 5,- 
000,000 Italo-Americans in this 
country have at last begun to 
come into their own politically. 

The outstanding feature of 
the recent elections, from an 
Italo-American point of view, 
was the re-election of two Italo- 
Americans to the House of 
Representatives, and the elec- 
tion of two more. Never have 
the Italians had more represen- 
tation in Congress. The four 
Ttalian Congressmen are Fio- 
rello H. La Guardia, Vincent L. 
Palmisano, Peter A. Cavicchia, 
and Peter C. Granata. 

Fiorello H. La Guardia, re- 
elected on a Republican-Liberal 
ticket from the 20th Congres- 
sional District of New York, is 
too well known to need much 
comment. This is the seventh 
time he has been elected to Con- 
gress, having previously been 
elected in 1916, 1918, 1922, 1924, 
1926 and 1928. In 1919 he was 
elected President of the Board 
of Aldermen, serving the term 
left vacant by the election of 
Alfred E. Smith as Governor. 
He is one of the leaders in Con- 
gress in the fight on Prohibi- 
tion and its abuses. This fight- 
ing Congressman has made 
himself known nationally by his 
independent truthful utteran- 


ces, that have had no regard 
for party. Though defeated for 
the Mayoralty of New York 
City a year ago by James J. 
Walker, his popularity is un- 
diminished, and he is probably 
now the best-known Italo- 
American in national politics. 
Peter A. Cavicchia, by virtue 
of his election on the Republi- 
can slate over his Democratic 
opponent for Representative 
from the 9th Congressional 
District in Newark, N. J., has 
now become virtual leader of 
the Italo-American Republi- 
can forces in Essex County of 
that State, comprising over 30,- 
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000 voters. Born on May 22nd, 
1879, he came to Newark 53 
years ago, poor. He is a lawyer 
of exceptional ability, having 
received the degrees of Doctor 
of Laws and Bachelor of Laws, 
besides being a professor of 
law at Mercer Beasley School 
of Law. For twelve years he 
has been a member of the New- 
ark Board of Education, serv- 
ing as President during the 
past two years. He is also Dis- 
trict Supervisor of Inheritance 
Taxes for Essex County, and 
President of the Italian Wel- 
fare League of New Jersey. 

Vincent L. Palmisano has 
held office before. At the last 
election he was re-elected to 
serve in the House at Washing- 
ton as Democratic Representa- 
tive from the 3rd Maryland 
Congressional District, in Bal- 
timore. Turning west, we find 
that in Chicago, Illinois, Peter 
C. Granata, running on a Re- 
publican ticket, defeated his 
Democratic opponent now hold- 
ing office, and he will soon as- 
sume his new Congressional 
duties. 

In New York State, besides 
La Guardia’s victory, Cosmo 
A. Cilano of Rochester, New 
York, Republican, succeeded in 
winning the State Senatorship 
from his 45th Senatorial Dis- 
trict. It was a re-election, Mr. 
Cilano having _ previously 
served two years in the same 
position, and four years in the 
Assembly. There were two 
other elections of note in this 
State: J. G. Ambro, Democrat, 
of Brooklyn, was elected to the 
New York State Assembly 
from the 19th Assembly Dis- 
trict in Kings County; and Jo- 
seph Caponigri, also Democrat- 
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ic, was elected to the Manhat- 
tan Municipal Court from the 
6th District. ‘ 

We come to New Jersey. 
Here, besides electing Cavicch- 
ia, the Republicans were suc- 
cessful in electing to the New 
Jersey Assembly three I[talo- 
Americans: Anthony Siracusa, 
of Atlantic City, Frank M. Tra- 
valine, of Camden, and Charles 
Basile, of Essex, while the 
Democrats elected four more: 
John H. Dolce (Grand Vener- 
able of the Order Sons of 
Italy), Frank, J. Guarini, 
Frank Buecino and Arthur J. 


Parentini, all of Hudson 
County. Vladimiro Scerbo 
was elected Justice of the 


Peace in Jersey City. 

In Lodi, New Jersey, through 

the efforts of Councilman 
Michael Cavallo, the leader of 
the Democratic party, and 
Frank Gugliotti, mayor, the 
three Democratic candidates 
for Councilman, Michael Ca- 
vallo, Anthony Bombace and 
James Zito, were all swept into 
office. In Trenton, N. J., Dan- 
iel A. Spair was appointed 
Deputy Commissioner of La- 
bor for New Jersey. 
- Up in Massachusetts, the 
Italians were somewhat disap- 
pointed in that they could not 
elect more Italians to office 
than they did. However, three 
men were elected to the State 
House of Representatives. 
They are Anthony A. Garo- 
fano, Democrat, of Saugus, 
Mass., Felix A. Marcella of 
Boston’s North End _ (over- 
whelmingly re-elected) and 
Augustino Airola, of Revere. 
Both of the last two mentioned 
were re-elected as Republicans, 
and they won in the face of a 
heavy Democratic landslide. 

Jumping out west to Illinois, 
we find quite a few Italians en- 
sconced in legislative positions. 
As State Senators, the follow- 
ing were elected: Daniel Serri- 
tella, James Leonardo, Albert 
Mancini, Rolando Libonati and 
Michele Durso (Republicans), 
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and Giuseppe Perini, Carlo 
Coia and Antonio Pintozzi 
(Democrats). In _ addition, 
John Lupe and Nunzio Bonelli, 
the former a Republican and 
the latter, a Democrat, were 
elected in Chicago as Judges of 
the Municipal Court. Paul 
Colaianni, Democrat, was also 
elected Sanitary Trustee. 

In Pennsylvania, Michael A. 
Musmanno of Pittsburgh was 
re-elected to the State House 
of Representatives at Harris- 
burg from the 12th District. 
And in Maryland, besides Pal- 
misano, the Democrats elected 
Theodore D’Alessandro to the 
State House. 

Coming back to Connecticut, 
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home of many Italians, we find 
a proportionately larger num- 
ber of them winning at the 
polls. Peter Diana of New Ha- 
ven, Democrat, was easily re- 
turned to the State House, 
while Don Cambria of Middle- 
town, a Republican, was elected 
to the State Senate in spite of 
the Democratic sweep. Among 
the minor offices won by 
Italians there were: Giusto 
Carpinella (Republican), elect- 
ed Alderman in Stamford; 
James Matera and Carmine 
Perille, elected Aldermen in 
Bridgeport; and Paolo D’Elia, 
Ernest Capozzi, Santolo D’An- 
drea, and Antonio Mannino, al- 
so of Bridgeport, elected Jus- 
tices of the Peace. Three other 
Italians were elected Justices 
of the Peace in Thompsonville, 
Giuliana and Corona, Demo- 
erats, and Luicci, Republican. 

Rhode Island, the smallest 
State in the Union, elected 
more Italian office-holders than 
any other. Nine Italo-Ameri- 
cans will represent their peo- 
ple in the State Assembly. 
They are: Beniamino Ciancia- 
rulo, Angelo Adamo, Joseph 
Veneziale, Vincent Berarducci, 
Frank Domina, Charles Gabbi, 
Vincenzo Senerchia, Orazio 
Petrarca, and Walter Sepe. 
Two Italian Aldermen, Dr. 
Angelo Parenti and Dr. Anton- 
io Ventrone, were elected in 
Providence. Councilmen from 
the various districts were le- 
gion, including Frank Rao, 
Frank Prete, Pasquale Ro- 
mano, Paul D’Agnenica, Thom- 
as Tarro, Frank Votolato, An- 
tonio Zambarano, J. E. Pitoe- 
chelli, Antonio Palumbo, Cin- 
quegrano, Nick Bertozzi, Ca- 
pone, Pasquale La Fazia and 
Michele Riccitella. It was only 
by a vote of 105,996 for and 
112,518 against that Louis Cap- 
pelli, Democratic candidate for 
Secretary of State lost. 

A better showing, on the 
whole, than the Italians in the 
United States have ever made 
before, politically speaking. 

















The Fox’s Claw 


‘‘My dear Fausto: 

Your letter did not surprise 
me: I have received other and 
similar letters these past few 
years, and you know from 
whom. When we swore, we 
twelve, ‘the twelve musket- 
eers’ as we called ourselves, 
never to marry, I was perhaps 
the only one sure of myself, ab- 
solute master of my future, ir- 
reconcilable enemy of mar- 
riage. And now I am alone at 
the breach. You are the last 
one to go, and it is well. But I 
cannot understand why you an- 
nounced the fact to me in vague 
and mysterious phrases. ..‘the 
fault of a tear...the fox’s 
tlaws...a man, sometimes, can- 
not go back on himself...she 
consoled me in a gad mo- 
ment...’ 

‘‘Stories, stories, stories! 
You have taken a wife? Amen 
and congratulations. But re- 
frain from vague words: or 


all. 
: * * OULS, 
“*Riceardo,’’ 


‘‘My dear Riccardo: 

‘‘You’re right, but the fault 
is also yours a little: writing to 
a skeptic like yourself is not 
easy, and sometimes it becomes 
necessary to joke even on seri- 
ous matters so as not to pass 
off as ingenuous. You want me 
to be clear? So be it. 

‘“‘Let us begin at the begin- 
ning. One evening, at a friend’s 
house, I came to know my Gina. 
(You notice I crossed out 
‘my’ at first? Yes, I confess 
it: writing ‘my,’ and knowing 
you would read it, almost made 
me see your bantering smile... 


speak clearly or say nothing at 


By Dine LD ravancal 


but I want to be sincere, so I 
repeat what I have already 
written: ‘my’). 

‘She was asked to play the 
piano and your marvelous 
SO 





Dino Provenzal, the author 
of this amusing short story, is 
well-known in Italy for his 
whimsical style. He is a pro- 
fessor in one of the better 
known “ginnasi” in that coun- 
try, and is the author of “Lina 
M’Aveva Piantato” and “Le 
Passegiate di Bardalone,” 
among others. 


Te SESE TCS 
songs quickly came to my 
mind: ‘The young lady asked 
to play the piano,’ and ‘The 
young lady at the piano.’ But 
Gina excused herself in a 
simple and altogether unusual 
way. She said: ‘I have never 
played in my life.’ Gina can 
neither play, nor sing, nor 
dance, and I confess it frankly : 
she does nothing to show her- 
self off, she does not look in a 
certain way when she is speak- 
ing to a man, and she is origin- 
al without being paradoxical, 
and she is cultured enough, 
even though she knows nothing 
at all of Freud and his science 
of psychoanalysis. In short, I 
liked her; and so far, there was 
nothing wrong. On the con- 
trary, one of the reasons why 
you fought against marriage, I 
remember, was just this: be- 
cause women pleased you in 
numbers (that was one of your 
expressions), and you did not 
fancy, but matrimony, passing 
from the plural to the singular. 

‘*T admit that, when I left the 
house where I had met Gina, I 
felt sorry to have to leave her 
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So soon, perhaps never to see 
her again. Instead Fate de- 
creed that we were to see each 
other a few days later at the 
house of Raimondo, our friend, 
the first to break our vow, as 
you will remember. And not 
only that, but Raimondo’s wife 
invited us both, Gina and I, to 
dinner the following Sunday. 
At the table we sat beside each 
other and talked at length. I 


‘liked her more and more and 


...I don’t know...perhaps I 
wrote her a letter, perhaps I 
tried to see her and pass a few 
hours with her: all matters, 
these, that you cannot con- 
demn, because you yourself 
have done so hundreds of times. 
You always said: ‘Love, love, 
infinite love, but marriage... 
that is another matter. One 
must, at the opportune moment, 
be a pilot: one trick at the rud- 
der and one is saved.’ You 
will see that I remember all 
your very words, like a faithful 
disciple. But I neglected them: 
I spoke some vague phrases, 
but a clear declaration I did not 
make to her. 

‘‘Some time passed. One day, 
about five, in one of those fog- 
gy Milanese afternoons, I saw 
her in the Arcade. We greeted 
each other cordially, as though 
we had been old friends. 

‘“ “May I accompany. you?’ 

‘* “Why not?’ she answered. 
‘But I warn you you will have 
considerable walking to do; I 
have quite a few errands to 
carry out for mother. As for 
the rest, when you are tired, 
you can go without any formal- 
ities. Is that all right?” 

‘¢ “With you one would never 
he tired,’ I said foolishly. 











-‘Gina looked at me: I don’t 
know whether it was a satisfied 
or an astonished look. Per- 
haps she looked to see in my 
eyes the intention behind my 


words. Was I joking? Was I 
being gallant? Was I going to 
begin a serious talk? 

‘‘T accompanied her to a 
shop and waited outside, then 
to another, and again I waited 
outside. During the intervals 
we spoke, and sometimes, be- 
cause of the jostling of the 
crowd, we were quite close. At 
one time, (I don’t know why, 
perhaps because the critical 
moment had come) I said to 
her, lowering my voice: 

‘¢ T feel that I like you very 
much. Do not be offended; let 
me speak. It seems to me.. .it 
seems to me that you would 
bring me happiness, and I... 
I would do everything to...’ 

** *No,. 10, don’t -say rsueh 
things...’ 

***No? Why not?’ 

‘¢ “No, no, absolutely not.’ 

‘‘While she spoke an auto- 
mobile passed by, and in order 
to dodge it we were separated. 
Gina went forward, and I re- 
mained a few paces back. Per- 
haps in order to give herself a 
more dignified demeanor, so as 
to hide her confusion, or per- 
haps for no reason at all, she 
enveloped her face in the fox 
fur piece she was wearing 
about her neck, then shook the 
fox back. And one of the ani- 
mal’s claws hit me in the eye. 

‘*At this I emitted a sup- 
pressed cry that ended up in a 
sigh. And Gina, who had no 
idea she was the cause of this 
physical pain, thought she had 
hurt, not my eye, but my heart. 
She turned uneasily: 

“Did T hort youl’ 

‘¢ A great deal.’ 

‘¢*Oh goodness! But I didn’t 
mean it...’ 








THE « FOX’S «CLAW 


** “Tet it go; L’ll forget it.’ 

‘« «Are you suffering much?’ 

‘**No. It doesn’t hurt any 
more now.’ 

‘¢ “But then why are you cry- 
ing?’ 

‘“‘She took my hand, which 
holding a handkerchief, had 
been over my eye. 

‘* ‘Don’t ery, please don’t.’ 

('Be ealm, i pray you.«.1 
assure you I did not want to 
hurt you.’ 

*¢ (Oh, I know, I know.. Ahi!’ 

«No, 10, don’t say “Aln”’: 
T will explain; I will write you; 
everything will be all right.’ 

‘‘She caressed my hand and 
said some more good things. 

‘*When I was alone later on 
I tried to think of some way of 
dissipating the misunderstand- 
ing. I tried to write, but I 
scratched out and scratched out 
without coming to any conclu- 
sion: any explanation would 
have appeared grotesque. 
There came before my eyes her 
face lit up by compassion: a 
truly angelic face. No feeling 
beautifies a woman’s face like 
compassion; and the light I 
had seen in those eves had re- 
mained within me. Could I dim 
it by an explanation of the ri- 
diculous affair? 

‘“‘So my letter was never 
sent; in fact, it was never writ- 
ten. But instead there arrived 
one from her: a letter so can- 
did, fresh and natural that it 
touched me. Gina sympathized 
with me, but my unexpected 
declaration had disturbed her. 
She could not say ‘ves’ so sud- 
denly, and since she hated hyp- 
ocritical subterfuges, she pre- 
ferred not to reply with a ‘but’; 
therefore, not being able to say 
either ‘yes’ or ‘but’, she had 
said ‘no’. Then she had seen 
my tears. She had never, in 
all her life, seen a man cry, and 
her confusion had been aug- 
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mented, finally becoming a sad 
Worry. 

‘‘T should have replied but, 
seeing that I could not sueceed 
in writing, I changed my tac- 
ties, and presented myself at 
her house. There I found such 
a kind family—father, mother 
and sisters — that I was 
ashamed to go there as a kill- 
joy and cause the eldest daugh- 
ter sorrow. The latter, seen at 
home, was still more darling, 
and the thought of the little se- 
eret I had in common with her 
fascinated me. 

“«¢Did you get my letter?’ 
she asked as she accompanied 
me to the door. 

“Ves, and I will answer...’ 

‘*T did, in fact, reply; and 
you must not expect that I will 
reproduce the letter I wrote to 
her. 


‘‘We are to be married with- 
in two weeks, and now I have 
told you all. 

“‘Or rather, not all. I want- 
ed to be sincere and I have not 
succeeded because I have spok- 
en as though my marriage, 
brought about by misunder- 
standing and accident, seemed 
to me an unfortunate fatality. 
Ah, no! Not at all! I love 
Gina with all my heart, I can- 
not wait till the day when she 
will be mine, and I am con- 
vinced that, if happiness exists 
in this world, it will touch us. 
two, who were really made for 
each other. 

“<“Vours, 
**Pausto.’’ 


Riccardo read, smiled, shook 
his head, and bit his lip, but 
then, though he crumpled the 
sheet contemptuously, he began 
to think. 

Before the year was over, the 
twelfth and last ‘‘musketeer’’ 
had taken a wife unto himself. 


— 










































































BOOKS IN REVIEW 


THE UNITED STATES ‘OF_EU- 
ROPE. By Edouard Herriot. Trans- 
lated by Reginald J. Dingle. 330 
pages. New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.50. 

HE agitation for a United 

States of Europe, to 
strengthen Hurope’s position 
in world affairs, has by this 
time died down somewhat, hav- 
ing inevitably been relegated 
to an obscure committee during 
its discussion at the September 
meeting of the League of Na- 
tions Assembly. There was too 
much political dynamite in it to 
be discussed in the Assembly 
itself. Now, therefore, the 
project has not the news-value 
it had a few months ago. 

But it is still an important 
topic, and one of those most ac- 
tive, next to Briand himself, in 
furthering it has been ex-Pre- 
mier Herriot of France, who, 
though he admits Europe has 
lost its position of world lead- 
ership, believes it is reasonable 
to expect its recovery. 

In this book he set forth the 
whole history of the Pan-Euro- 
pean movement, from as far 
back as the 15th Century, fol- 
lowed by the social, economic 
and political implications of 
the present scheme. He ana- 
lyzes the position of Great 
Britain in such an alignment, 
the relation of a Pan-Kurope 
to Pan-America, and finally 
the difficulties presented by 
Russia. Besides being recom- 
mended by its completeness, 
this book has the weight of au- 
thority behind it. 


TOES UP, by Paolo Monelli. Trans- 
lated by Orlo Williams. Illustrated. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50. 

HIS book is hailed by its 
publishers as ‘‘the great 

Italian war book,’’ but, though 


its narrative is powerful and 
artistically told, it is lacking in 
scope and width, for it treats 
only of that section of the war 
which the author himself ac- 
tually saw—a part of the Ital- 
jan campaign against the Aus- 
trians in the mighty Alps. 

The author’s sub-title, ‘A 
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An Alpino in Marching Order 
—from “Toes Up 


and Doleful 





Chronicle of Gay 
Adventures, of 

Mules and Wine”’ seems to fit 
the book far better. In its ma- 
terials, it is not unlike another 
artistic treatment of the past 
year, ‘‘A Farewell to Arms’”’ 
by Ernest Hemingway, with 
the exception, of course, that 
one is a novel and the other a 
plain, unstoried account of 
various episodes and incidents. 
For Paolo Monelli treats of the 
humble soldier who suffered 
tremendous hardships without 
ever knowing exactly why. It 
has often been claimed by the 
Italians that they had to main- 
tain one of the most difficult of 
all fighting fronts of the World 
War. hundreds of miles of the 


Alpini and 
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most impassable and steepest 
mountains in the world. This 
however, has rarely been cred- 
ited. Here is proof sufficient 
of the fact. 

The book was written many 
years ago, just after the war, 
but it is only now, when pub- 
lishers are assured of some 
popularity for their war-books, 
that it fortunately sees the 
light. 


SICILY, ISLAND OF FIRE, by Don- 


ald Ordway. Illustrated. New York: 


Robert M. McBride & Co. $3.50. 


HRE is a book so well- 
written, so full of under- 
standing and sympathy for the 
people whereof the author 
writes, that it is impossible not 
to recommend it. Sicily has 
been written about before, and 
will no doubt be written about 
innumerable times more, but 
this is certainly one of the best 
of the writings. 

Donald Ordway writes of a 
Sicily as old as the gods who 
peopled it and as freshly new 
as an opening almond blossom, 
of a Sicily possessing the treas- 
sures of a score of civilizations, 
and of a Sicily where life still 
has an intensity and vividness 
rare in Modern Europe. On 
the Island of Fire life is poured 
forth profusely and lived prod- 
igally. We see the Sicilians on 
their farms and vineyards, in 
their little towns and cities, at 
harvest festivals, religious pil- 
grimages and in all their varied 
activities. Wandering through 
every part of the island and 
sharing their experiences, the 
author learned to know these 
peasants; and he has described 
them with extraordinary fidel- 
ity and charm. The book is il- 
lustrated by pen and ink illus- 
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trations by tue author, as well¥¥clusion, must in the end sub- 


as halftone plates. 


MAMTA OF THE KNIGHTS. “by .E: 
IV. Schermerhorn. Illustrated. New 
ag Houghton Mifflin Company. 

E HEAR little of the 
Knights of Malta nowa- 

days. Once their exploits were 
on everyone’s lips. They do 
their work less ostentatiously 
now, and the modern world has 
little care for pedigrees and 
liturgies. But their name and 
their past is always fascinat- 
ing; it gives us a sense of some- 
thing mysterious and vague 
connected with their activities. 

And they have left palaces and 

churches and great walls in 

their Malta, this company of 

celibate Knights. There is a 

great deal to be said of these 

Knights and their history, but 

few know it. 

The author of ‘‘Malta of the 
Knights’’ is one of these. In 
this comprehensive work on 
that little island in the Medit- 
terranean she has combined 
great and authoritative data 
with, as she calls it ‘‘the sights 
and scenes and sparkling air 
of Malta itself,’’ to form what 
is probably the outstanding 
work in English on Malta, the 
Island of the famous Knights 
Hospitallers. 


WHY ROME, by Selden Peabody De- 
lany. New York: Lincoln MacV eagh, 
The Dial Press. $2.50. 

HE Catholic Church in 
America has had few more 
distinguished converts than 

Selden P. Delany, who for 

many years was the leader of 

the Anglo-Catholic party in 
the Episcopal Church and Edi- 
tor of the American Church 

Monthly. In ‘‘Why Rome’? 

he presents his apologia pro 

vita sua, giving his reasons for 
believing that Anglo-Catholic- 
ism is an untenable position, 
and that those Episcopalians 
who hold to the Catholic status 
of their church, if they think 
things out to their logical con- 
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mit to Rome and to the Pope. 


At the conclusion of the spir- 
itual and intellectual pilgrim- 
age described in this book, Dr. 
Delany resigned as rector of 
the Church of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin in New York and was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church. 



























































A Festival in the Mountains 
(From “Sicily, Island of Fre”) 


He is at present in Rome, 
where he will shortly take up 
his studies to enter the priest- 
hood. 


Illustrat- 
The Vik- 


SWIFT, by Carl Van Doren. 
ed. 279 pages. New York: 
ing Press. $3.00. 

scsoFONATHAN SWIFT 

aimed at mankind the 
most venomous arrow that 
scorn has ever yet let loose. 

Mankind, bland abstraction, 

caught his arrow (Gulliver’s 

Travels), laughed at it, and 

turned it over to children to 

play with. Children, inoculat- 
ed with Gulliver’s Travels at 
an age when it cannot harm 
them, are thereafter innocent- 
ly immune.*’ And thus Swift’s 

major work was rendered im- 

potent. 

In this, one of the first at- 
tempts at an adequate biog- 
raphy of Swift, the author has 
not tried to make it definitive 
nor loaded it with footnotes. It 
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might more accurately be called 
a long essay on Swift; it is less 
the usual biography than an in- 
terpretation of character. 

Swift was vindictive, but he 
was one of the greatest writers 
in the English language, and 
the greatest Irishman of his 
day. Much is said here con- 
cerning Swift’s unsolved rela- 
tions with his female friends, 
tho but little additional light is 
thrown upon the subject. This 
‘foenius of hate’’ was insane 
when he died. 

Carl Van Doren is one of the 
foremost literary men of Amer- 
ica, a professor of literature at 
Columbia, editor of the Liter- 
ary Guild, and ex-literary edi- 
tor of the Nation. Many are 
the books he has written. 


IN THE SENATE, by George Wharton 
Pepper. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. $2.00. 

F OR the person who would 

like to cloth the bare facts 

and ideas he gleans in his 
morning paper concerning do- 
ings at Washington—and who 
doesn’t?—this little book by a 
Senator who knows the 
‘‘ropes’’ at the Capitol, should 
prove informative. It is like 
having a gallery seat in the 
United States Senate; it re- 
veals not only the actual ma- 
chinery of government, but, be- 
hind the curtain of public in- 
difference, it shows the Wash- 
ington of today, with its legis- 
lators, boss politicians, and 
lobbyists. Not an important 
book, but an interesting one. 


NGELO, by Romain Rolland. 
by Frederick Street. 189 
‘ork: Albert and Charles 






HIS life of Michelangelo is 
published in France in the 
series called ‘‘Les Maitres de 
l’Art,’’ and is here translated 
into English for the first time. 
It is entirely distinct from a 
study of Michelangelo by Ro- 
main Rolland which appeared 
some time ago. 
Michelangelo furnishes a tre- 
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mendous subject for a_ bio- 
graphical work, even to the ac- 
customed hands of the great 
french author Rolland. His 
life exerted sweeping influence 
on his times, he ‘‘burst like a 
thunderstorm. ..he passed like 
a whirlwind and...even after 
he had been gone for a long 
time, the world of art was still 
whirled along in the eddies of 
his wild spirit.’’ He complete- 
ly transformed his times. 

The present book is in the 
nature of a critical biography, 
to which is added a chronolog- 
ical table, a catalogue of his 
works, notes on his drawings, 
a bibliography, and index. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
IN ITALIAN 


Giovanni Brezsi—“Cento Giorni di Pri- 
gionia nell ’Oasi di Cufra” (100 days’ 
captivity in the Oasis of Cufra). 250 
bp. with 32 photographic illustrations 
and 2 maps. Milan, A. Mondadori 
1930. $1.29. 

i i HE volume is a faithful ac- 

count of the dramatic ad- 
ventures of Dr. Brezzi, who 
while on a sanitary mission, 
with several companions and 
comrades of the Italian Army, 
was captured by the Arabs and 
held prisoner for over three 
months. After they had been 
captured they were taken from 
one oasis to another in the 
heart of the Sahara until they 
finally sueceeded in regaining 
entrance into Tripoli. The book 
gives a vivid and picturesque 
story of the life in the desert. 

' “L’ltalia e gli Italiani del Secolo XIX” 
(Italy and the Italians of the XIX 
Century), a cura, di J. De Blasi. 504 
bp. Florence, F. Le Monnier, 1930. 
$1.60. 

ITHIN the cover of this 
volume we find the lec- 
tures, 17 in all, which were de- 

livered in the winter of 1928- 

1929, in the ‘‘Lyceum di Fi- 

renze,’? by some of the fore- 

most authorities in Italy today. 

The purpose of these lectures 

was to illustrate and analyze 

Italian thought, poetry, arts 
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and political and economic 
struggles, during the hundred 
years of the XIX Century. In 
the literary field, men such as 
Baldini, De Robertis, Scherillo, 
Marpicati and Guerri, review 
the works of Foscolo, Manzoni, 
Leopardi, De Santices, Carduc- 
ci, Paseoli and D’Annunzio. 
Ugo Ojetti and Ildebrando Piz- 
zetti analyze respectively the 
plastic Arts and Music. The 
various branches of Science 
are studied by R. Garofalo, F. 
Bottazzi and A. Garbasso. <A. 
De Stefani reviews the eco- 
nomic movements and F. Cris- 
potti gives an historical ae- 
count of the Papacy. Silvio 
d’Amico analyzes the Dramas 
and finally the Editor of the 
book J. De Blasi, gives a very 
sympathetic picture of the wo- 
men movement in Italy during 
the last century. 


G. Preszolini—“La Cultura Italiana” 
(Italian Culture) nuova edizione. 508 
pp. Milan, Edizioni Corbaccio, 1930. 
$1.00. 


OR those who wish to have 

a picture of present day 
culture in Italy there is no bet- 
ter volume to recommend than 
this one by G. Prezzolini. It is 
a real panorama of Italian life 
of today. Literature in all its 
branches — novel, poetry, 
drama, criticism, philosophy— 
are objectively and keenly re- 
viewed. Education and schools, 
before and after the Fascists’ 
reformation, are also analyzed 
competently. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to newspapers, 
magazines and editors as well 
as to book publishing. Plastic 
art, Cinema, Futurism, Provin- 
cial life and tradition are also 
treated at length and with com- 
plete knowledge of facts. Prez- 
zolini, who is at present a visit- 
ing professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has taken an active and 
constructive part in the life of 
his country in the last thirty 
years and it naturally follows 
that his writing about it comes 
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to form a vivid and, though ob- 
jective, autobiographical story. 


F. M, Martini—“Si sbarca a New York” 
(We land in New York) romanzo, 304 
bp. Milan, A. Mondadori, 1930. 90c. 

HE central character of 
this novel is Sergio Coraz- 

zini, the young and promising 
poet who died at the age of 
twenty, just after the publica- 
tion of his best lyrics. F. M. 
Martini, who, with several of 
his friends, had gathered 
around Corazzini since their 
early school days, could not 
bear the life of his city, after 
the young poet had left them 
forever, so one day he and two 
of his friends went down to a 
seaport and boarded a ship for 
New York. ‘All this happened 
some twenty years ago and the 
author has sueceeded in his 
novel in portraying a picture 
of the old and new cities— 
Rome and New York of those 
days—in a pleasant and charm- 
ing style. The book, just pub- 
lished, has been enthusiastical- 
ly received in Italy as Martini’s 
best and as one of the finest to 
come out in recent years. 


4. Varaldo—‘La Signorina Lohengrin” 
(Miss Lohengrin), romanzo. 380 pp. 
Milan, A. Mondadori, 1930. 90c. 

“M ISS LOHENGRIN,”’ the 

new novel by this popu- 

lar and fascinating writer, is a 
book full of action and adven- 
tures. The story tells of a mys- 
terious young lady who falls in 
love with a novelist whom she 
only knows through his books. 
The novelist in his turn knows 
less about the young lady, and 
is besides, forbidden to find out 
who she really is. The day that 
he by chance would come to 
discover her identity she would 
be compelled to disappear. The 
author, however, ends the story 
with an original and unthought 
of epilogue, bringing the story 
to a very successful ending, 
even after the mystery of the 
heroine has been revealed. 











Travel > oles 


The Swiss Press on Touring in 
Italy 


The Swiss daily Journal de 
Genéve has received from its 
Rome correspondent an article 
which is worth mentioning, 
particularly at the present time 
when some inaccurate reports 
are being circulated in certain 
foreign papers, concerning 
touring in Italy. After stating 
that Fascism has met with dig- 
nity and energy the tourist 
problem, the well known daily 
asserts having noticed that in 
some districts favored by tour- 
ists, as in Sicily, for instance, 
numerous modern hotels have 
gradually sprung up under the 
impulse of Fascism. The pa- 
per states that Fascism has 
solved several problems which 
seemed unsolvable, such as 
transport by regular motor-car 
services at reasonable fares. 

‘‘Thus, Mussolini’s regime,’’ 
says the paper, ‘‘considers 
touring from a different point 
of view from that adopted by 
all preceding governments, 
which made touring only a 
question of income.”’ 


The New Rome-Florence-Venice 
Air-Service 


A new air line has been offi- 
cially started which carries 
passengers from Rome to Ven- 
ice, calling at Florence. From 
the touring point of view this 
line is of the utmost impor- 
tance, as it touches three cities 
which are unfailing goals of all 
foreigners who visit Italy. 


Winter Sports Near San Remo 


During this winter a new 
electric mountain railway will 
be started at San Remo, lead- 





ing to the resort of San Romolo 
(2,400 ft.) and to Monte Big- 
none (3,900 ft.) where there is 
a wonderful view of the sea, of 
San Remo and of the distant 
snow-clad Alps. 

On these mountainous sum- 
mits a new summer resort and 
a winter sport centre will be 
created named San Remo Vet- 
ta, similar to the Portofino 
Vetta, 

The new touring district will 
also be connected with the San 
Remo Golf Course, which has 
now been opened to the public 
for play. 


An Association of “Friends of 
Rome University” in New 
York State 


A dispatch from Albany, N. 
Y. states that in that city a new 
Association has been formed 
called ‘‘Friends of Rome Uni- 
versity Society.’’ The board of 
the Association is made up of 
University professors, lawyers, 
and other well known people. 
The programme of the new As- 
sociation includes also the 
building of a Students’ Home 
in Rome. 


The Development of Rome 


The marvelous development 
of Rome in the last few years 
under Fascism is the subject of 
a long article in the French pe- 
riodical Le Maitre 
The periodical, which deals 
with town planning problems, 
has a whole number dedicated 
to the great works which are 
transforming the Capitol of 
Italy. 

This interesting study—with 
a preface by Count Mazoni, 
Italian Ambassador in Paris— 


d Oeuvre. 
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has a detailed description and 
a large number of graphs and 
photographs showing the demo- 
graphic progress and the town 
development of the city of 
Rome. The study illustrates 
the solution regarding the 
dwelling, traffic and communi- 
cation problems, as well as the 
upkeep of artistic and archaeo- 
logical monuments. 

The French magazine points 
out how under the sure guid- 
ance of the ‘‘Duce,’’ through 
a complex of large and impres- 
sive works, Rome has nowa- 
days acquired a new and ad- 
mirable appearance. 


Hotel Rates 


Quite recently a_ technical 
Commission of Hotel owners 
met in Rome to study the ques- 
tion of prices of hotels. It had 
been suggested to modify the 
1926 law relating to the display 
of prices in hotel rooms, as 
they no longer correspond to 
the actual rates and lead to the 
false belief that Italy is an ex- 
pensive country as to hotel 
rates. 

It was decided to render the 
volume ‘‘Hotels in Italy’’ an 
official publication, wherein the 
average and maximum prices 
of hotels will be fixed. The pub- 
lication will be issued each 
six months, as prices vary 
according to the season. More- 
over in each hotel there will be 
a table showing the rates of the 
rooms in that particular hotel. 
A new classification of hotels 
was also discussed, as well asa 
census of same and a competi- 
tion which will be held to im- 
prove comfort in the smaller 
hotels. 














‘There are some problems, says Luigi 
Barzini, editor of Il Corriere d’America 
in a recent editorial, that can be solved 
only by war, and to seek a substitute 
for war in some cases is to risk pro- 
voking another war. He points out 
that it was war that gave birth to the 
United States, and war that unified it 80 
years later. In this he echoes President 
Hoover’s Armistice Day speech, in 
which the latter admitted that not all 
wars were totally unjustifiable. The 
solution proposed by Mr. Barzini is to 
prevent a third and fourth nation from 
joining in on a war between two coun- 
tries. But the all-important question of 
how to bring about this abstention, with 
the world as intricately bound up and 
related as it is today, is not answered 
by the writer. 





Writing in “The Manufacturing 
Jeweler,’ Antonio Cirino, head of the 
Jewelry and Silversmithing Department 
of the Rhode Island School of Design, 
deplores the fact that America’s use of 
mass methods is affecting good design 
and craftsmanship, as in the old days of 
the “bottega.” 

“Our problem today,” he says, “is the 
establishing of a national art conscious- 
ness, a sensitiveness to beautiful ar- 
chitecture, beautiful clothing, beautiful 
household utensils and a beautiful en- 
vironment that will temper life with 
‘tich and noble relationships.” In the 
long run, therefore, it behooves us “to 
fall back on the public schools for more 
general art appreciation, for effective 
plans of nurturing creative ability, and 
scientific methods of discovering and 
fostering inventiveness and ingenuity.” 
In other words, he advises a more gen- 
eral art education in the lower schools, 
where art may be inculcated in minds 
still young. 





The Philadelphia Record, not long 
ago, published an article by Premier 
Mussolini, containing a ringing warning 
against warlike preparations being car- 
ried on in Europe. The point of the 
article, and the point of many of his ut- 
terances recently, is his contrasting of 
peaceful talk with concurrent building 
up of armaments. 

The only solution he can propose, and 
one which has the backing, secret or 
open, of many European countries, is 
that of the revision of the existing peace 
treaties, which are at the bottom of 
much of the discontent now manifest in 
Europe. In fact, as the Premier points 
out, this question has divided Europe 
into two camps, those who desire re- 
vision, and those who cling to the en- 
forcement of the treaties, and will not 
consider changing them to suit present 
needs. 

The Versailles treaties are under fire 
now as they have never been before, and 
this article is hardly needed to define 
Mussolini’s attitude on the matter, for 


he has declared it often and outspokenly 
before. 





In the Cosmopolitan Magazine for 
December, also, has Mussolini spoken 
his mind on Italy’s needs, which he de- 
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fines as primarily those of expansion. 

“The power of a nation,” he says, 
“even more than any political, economic 
or territorial considerations, is rooted in 
its ability to expand. Its destiny is 
bound up in its capacity to increase, and 
when that capacity ceases, woe to that 
nation in its future generations.” It is 
well known that the Premier is doing 
his level best to stimulate Italy’s already 
flourishing birthrate, for “Italy must ex- 
pand in order to fortify her position 
amongst the other European powers.” 

This policy of expansion naturally 
comes in conflict with other European 
countries, and is the reason, as the title 
of the feature says, “Why Mussolini 
Has All Europe Worried.” 





Writing in the New York Herald- 
Tribune Magazine recently, Count Carlo 
Sforza, former Italian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, discerns a feeling of fear 
sweeping over Europe, centering, as it 
did before the World War, in the Bal- 
kans and their neighbors. Though he 
disclaims the contention that the mar- 
riage between King Boris of Bulgaria 
and Princess Giovanna of Italy may 
have been for political purposes, saying 
that nowadays dynastic marriages are 
little more than love matches, he finds 
the political implications of the mar- 
riage interesting. 

It is to Italy’s interest to promote Bal- 
kan peace, he declares, for “Ttaly—I 
mean the great historical entity above 
and beyond gangs and clans—has a 
supreme interest in Balkan pacification. 
The Balkans are her natural markets; 
they may become her monopolistic mar- 
kets. But, to be good markets, eco- 
nomically and industrially, the Balkans 
must have peace.” 





For the last two summers Dr. George 
A. Soper has visited Europe to study 
the cleaning of cities at the request of 
the Committee of Twenty on Street and 
Outdoor Cleanliness, appointed by the 
New York Academy of Medicine to 
assist in making New York a clean 
city. Writing recently in the New York 
Times, he holds Italian cities up as ex- 
amples of cleaning and sanitation for 
us to follow. 

Whereas, a few years ago, these same 
cities were notorious for their unsight- 
liness, “today Italy is far ahead of New 
York in the care of her streets. Good 
laws properly enforced have taught the 
people there that they must keep the 
place they live in clean.” The move 
ment, like many others since the war, 
had its origin in Rome, whence it 
branched out throughout Italy. “It was 
a part of the reconstructive scheme 
which has made Italy a new country. 
It was due to capable leadership.” 

In almost every branch of municipal 
sanitation Dr. Soper informs us, Italian 
cities are ahead of most of our Amer- 
ican municipalities, but especially so in 
the disposition of pavement sweepings 
and in fact that there are no such 
unsanitary sights as our uncovered ash 
cans placed in the streets. Even the 
street Sweepers are more efficient. 

The substance of the article is that 
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America had better take a leaf from 
Italy’s book and do likewise, for these 
great and shall we say—sweeping re 
forms have been accomplished in but a 
short time. 





A recent number of the /taly A merica 
Society Bulletin contains an unsignea 
article on how the worldwide economic 
slump is meeting with resistance in 
Italy. This is due in large part_to an 
essential feature of the new Fascist 
regime, the “Syndicalist system which 
has divided Italy economically into syn- 
dicates or corporations, or guilds, to 
which employers and employees belong 
on an equal juridical basis,” leading to 
the amicable settlement of controversies 
between capital and labor. Too, the 
vast plan of public works initiated by 
the Government is also going a long 
way to mitigate unemployment. 





The first number of “Casa Italiana,’ 
a monthly bulletin published by that 
institution at Columbia University, con- 
tains an article, “We Land in New 
York,” by Fausto Maria Martini, one 
of the leading writers of contemporary 
Italy, which tells how he came to write 
his latest novel of that name. The chief 
purpose of “Casa Italiana’ is to keep 
interested readers informed as to the 
many and varied activities of that. or- 
ganization, through a calendar of ac- 
tivities for the coming month, Mem- 
bers of the Italian faculty at Columbia 
collaborate in its making. 


On November 9th, I] Progresso Italo- 
Americano celebrated the 50th anniver- 
sary of its founding by Carlo Barsotti, 
with a special issue of 132 pages. With 
articles on practically every manifesta- 
tion of Italian life and activity in this 
country during the last 50 years by 
authorities on their respective subjects, 
this oldest Italian daily newspaper in 
the United States has come nearer to 
presenting the complete story of the 
Italians in this country than anything 
else heretofore published. Not only is 
Il Progresso to be congratulated on the 
successful completion of its 50th year, 
but also on the magnificent journalistic 
opus they have produced in their special 
number. Letters of congratulation, in 
iact, were legion, and well-deserved. 
Every Italo-American interested in the 
progress of his race in America should 
have a copy of this number, if it is not 
too late, in his home. It is invaluable. 


The New York Times of Oct. 29th 
carried an editorial, “Italy's Future,” 
occasioned by Premier Mussolini's most 
recent speech demanding the revision of 
the peace treaties as the only way of 
avoiding war, which showed understand- 
ing and sympathy with Mussolini’s 
declaration. It added, however, that 
Italy’s population was not likely to grow 
as fast as the Fascist program contem- 
plated, “Between the censuses of 1921 
and December 1928, Italy gained popu- 
lation at. the rate of 350,000 annually. 
Her increase will have to be nearly three 
times as rapid if by the year 1950 she 
is to attain her scheduled sixty millions.” 

This editorial was obs 
Giornale d’Italia, author 
newspaper of Rome, which approved of 
the Times’ sane attitude, but then went 
on to disagree with its conclusions re- 
garding population presenting facts and 
figures which fully substantiated its own 
claims. 
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A Wiinihure Anthology 


LE ieredibile Maestro 


by Giuseppe Deezzolini 


From an early werk val Sarto Spirituale’’, 
published in Florence by Lumachi in 19O7 


ON ho mai conosciuto un 
uomo cosi’ comune. Non 
sono mai riuscito a. immag- 

inarmene uno piu’ comune, perche’, 
per quanto mi sforzassi di trovarlo 
in difetto, scoprivo sempre che egli 
era Videale, il tipo perfetto, il 
modello assoluto dell’uomo comune. 
Ne tolleravo la presenza, perche’ mi 
dava la concentrazione stilizzata di 
tutta l’umanita’ mediocre, e mi ris- 
parmiava la noia di dover conoscere 
i particolari uomini comuni, che in 
qualche punto derogavan dal tipo. 
Ne tolleravo anche la vicinanza 
qualche volta perche’ sentivo, senza 
mai confessarmelo chiaramente, che 
la sua volgarita’ era una cosa troppo 
pérfetta per esser sincera e troppo 
ideale per non essere il prodotto di 
un artificio. Tutto cio’ che ve’ di 
piw comune, dall’uso dei proverbi 
alle opinioni medie, dal rincasare ad 
ora giusta fino al lavorare con rego- 
larita’, dall’avere figliuoli fino all’oc- 
cupare un ufficio cittadino di media 
importanza e prenderlo sul serio, ma 
non troppo—tutto, tutto sembrava 
essersi dato convegno nella sua vita ; 
perfino quel gusto che hanno gli 
uomini mediocri di  frequentar 
qualche volta gli scapestrati, i geni 
da caffe’, le celebrita’ in erba, i 
cenacoli letterari. Per questo suo 
tic—forse un po’ troppo accentuato? 
ma come oserei a stio proposito 
questo aggettivo’—l’avevo qualche 
volta da canto, e bisogna dire che gli 
fossi venuto in simpatia per qualche 
segreta ragione perche’ un giorno mi 
prego’ di andarlo a trovare, che’ 
aveva qualche cosa di importante da 
comunicarmi. Accettai con i soliti 
scherni coi quali condivo abitual- 
mente le sue parole, e con le solite 
ciniche mie dichiarazioni di dis- 
prezzo e di orrore per la vita stu- 
pida, mediocre, volgare, comune che 
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conduceva. Mi piaceva stuzzicarlo 
con la mira di farlo reagire, giacche’ 
gli uomini in reazione sono assai 
piu’ interessanti che quelli in quiete; 
ma non mi era mai riescito di farlo 
escire dai cardini della sua person- 
alita’ comune e volgare, sui quali 
girava tutto il giorno senza stridere. 
Andai duncue senza molta curiosita’ 
a trovarlo nel suo studio dove mi 
tenne il piu’ singolare discorso che 
mai abbia sentito, e che mi ha molto 
giovato per la coltura della mia vita 
interna. 





At the written request of 
many readers of ATLAN- 
TICA who desire to keep alive 
their interest in Italian by 
occasional reading in Italian, 
ATLANTICA begins in this 
issue a section devoted to rep- 
resentative readings in Italian 
literature and _ belles-lettres, 
which should prove of par- 
ticular interest to students of 
Italian. 





“Vi ho invitato, caro amico, per 
uno strano senso di parentela che 
ce’ fra voi e me; e non si tratta di 
quello solito che v’aspettate sentire 
dalle mie labbra, di quella commune 
profferta di paterna tutela compas- 
sionevole che gli uomini della mia 
eta’ sogliono fare a quelli della vos- 
tra. Si tratta invec di una paren- 
tela curiosa, paradossale, sbalordi- 
tiva, come i vostri discorsi, cioe’ 
della opposta precisamente a quella 
che vi aspettate da me. Si, per 
quanto i lineamenti e i capelli nostri 
sembrino contraddire, voi siete mio 
padre ed io sono vostro figlio. 
Questa che vi espongo e’ una paren- 
tela morale, ideale, astratta, simbo- 
lica; voi rappresentate a me, quello 
che io ero, quando vivevo nel vostro 
stesso stato di animo. Sono stato 
anche io come voi un ribelle, un 
esagerato, un entusiasta, un fre- 
quentatore di caffe’ antiaccademici e 
di piccole combriccole avveniristiche. 
Non vi dico cio’ per profetizzare che 
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si cambia di idee con gli anni, e si 
raffrenano gli entusiasmi e si taglian 
le ali ai propri desiderii e si mette 
una mascherina alle proprie espres- 
sioni. Evitero’ questo luogo comune, 
che vi aspettate certamente, per dir- 
vi invece, che anche voi, e’ probabile 
e lo spero, farete come me: ren- 
derete cioe’ tanto profondi questi 
stati d’animo che ora manifestate 
con tanta facilita’, che vi compia- 
cerete di nasconderli sotto le ap- 
parenze della vita piu’ comune e 
piu’ borghese immaginabile. Io vi 
domando—e non navighiamo ormai 
piu’ nei paraggi del luogo comune 
—come mai avete tanta paura e 
tanto dispetto per il luogo comune e 
per la vita borehese? Badate bene, 
che non si combatte tanto negli altri 
un atteggiamento che quando lo si 
sente prendere forza in noi, e si 
fanno prediche agli avversari non 
tanto per persuadere loro quanto per 
persuadere noi stessi. Se disprez- 
zaste lil luogo comune e la vita 
borghese, non ne sareste dei cosi’ 
fervidi combattenti, e non dichiare- 
reste tanto apertamente di temerli! 
Il vero disprezzo per certa vita, non 
si dimostra col fuggirla, ma col 
viverci in mezzo. Voi vi credete 
qualcosa come dei monaci del- 
Vintelligenza, perche’ state lontani 
dalle femmine, odiate la generazione, 
disprezzate la famiglia, vi lamentate 
delle imposizioni dello Stato, e non 
cercate che dei posti tranquilli dove 
soli o in compagnia darvi ai vostri 
piaceri di costruttori dell’impossibile 
e di distruttori dell’esistente. Ma in 
fin dei conti, cosa significa cio’, se 
non che avete una grande paura 
della famiglia, dello Stato? tutti i 
vostri inni e i vostri progetti per un 
convento laico fatto ad uso dei preti 
dell’intelligenza, non sono altro che 
la confessione esplicita che le vostre 
forze non sono sufficienti a soppor- 
tare il peso e la lotta con tutti questi 
nemici. Voi, come i monaci, non 
disprezzate afiatto il mondo; lo 
apprezzate moltissimo e in due 
sensi: primo, perche’ temete che vi 
adeschi e vi prenda, secondo perche’ 
temete che sopprima in voi il de- 
siderio e la forza per altre cose; 
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che non le spirituali e le intellettuali. 
Voi che deridete o maledite don Gio- 
vanni e i moschettieri, non avete in 
fin dei conti, che velleita’ da don 
Giovanni e da Moschettieri ma per 
furbizia pero’, sapendo di non potere- 
vincere ne’ le donne ne’ le battaglie, 
dite male di queste e di quelle. II 
vero disprezzo tanto per i monaci 
che per voi consisterrebbe nell’essere 
quello che siete, ma in mezzo al 
mondo, prendendo parte al mondo, 
quasi che ve ne faceste gioco e scari- 
cando in lui le forze piu’ basse sa- 
peste dedicare le piu’ alte ai 
vostri fini. Non c’e’ bisogno ne’ del 
saio ne’ dei sandali come i monaci, 
ne’ dei capelli lunghi e delle cravatte 
svolazzanti come gli artisti. Bisogna 
sotto la corazza d’una vita regolare, 
calma, ecuale a quella di tutti i 
mediocri, sapere nutrire un cuore 
pieno di ansie, un’anima colma di 
avventure, una fantasia che sob- 
balzi e si sfreni per ogni piccolo 
avvenimento interno. Cosa sapete 
voi di me? nulla. Io di voi? tutto. 
Non c’e’ piu’ aristocrazia nel mio 
riserbo, che nella vostra esposizione ? 
‘Le vostre anime sono fatte a ve- 
trine; nella mia ho messo una bella 
vernice. E non si tratta di ipocrisia. 
Si tratta di avere coraggio. C’e 
(piu’ assai viu’ coraggio in me, che 
in voi. Voi siete sempre li’, a 
gridare all’arme per ogni piccolo at- 
tentato alla vostra intelligenza, alla 
vostra fantasia—mentre io calmo, 
combatto tutti i giorni una lotta 
contro il mio irrigidimento e contro 
la mia cristallizzazione. Perche’ 
anche io ho un’anima come voi, che 
aspira a cose piu’ alte, ma che non si 
lagna affatto di questo piccolo tenta- 
colo pratico che le e’ aggiunto, al 
quale non offre punto vere soddis- 
fazioni—ne’ quelle dell’ebbrezza, ne’ 
quelle dell’astinenza; io vi vedo 
come vedo i giocatori, i bevitori, i 
gaudenti: come tanti ossessi del 
mondo esterno; quelli gridano di 
trovare tutto il loro piacere la’ den- 
tro, voi gridate di non trovare il 
vostro piacere che standone lontani. 
Io solo lo supero, perche’ standoci 
in mezzo, salvo egualmente Ia mia 
anima. Essa puo’ avere i suoi poemi 
leggiadri, le sue melanconiche scam- 
pagnate, le sue ferree ore di dis- 
potismo idealista, come le vostre, 
ma non sente punto il bisogno di 
darsi per vittima o per trionfatrice. 
Naturalmente non sto qui a por- 
tarvi i documenti di quello che dico 
—non vi apro i miei cassetti con i 
miei poemi, con le mie confessioni, 
con la descrizione dei miei problemi 
dolorosi e taglienti; non siamo qui 
per fare un’inchiesta ma per discu- 
tere una posizione, e vi lascio pa- 
drone di dubitare di quello che dico, 





purche’ ammettiate che se e’ vero, 
sono parecchio sopra a voi. Si tratta 
di un superamento non lieve; si 
tratta di ridare verginita’ ai luoghi 
comuni, di rendere anima alla vita 
quotidiana, di essere qualcosa inter- 
namente con tutte le apparenze di 
essere nulla esternamente. Capirete 
che la vita si mostra allora piu’ com- 


plicata, e che quell’impiegato, col. 


cappello duro e le falde lunghe che 
si trascina dietro i suoi due o tre 
bambini piagnucolosi, e il solito 
soldatino attillato con lo sciabolotto 
che strascica e le spalline che fan da 
specchietto d’allodole alle signore, 
possono contenere dentro loro un 
segreto curioso e grandioso, una 
serie di ansiose domande e di 
originali risposte, un teatro di ampie 
dialettiche, che voi vi godreste tanto 
ascoltare se escissero dalla bocca di 
qualche capelluto e incravattato vos- 
tro compagno di antiaccademia. 

Ce’ forse nella loro mediocrita’ 
piu’ disprezzo del vostro per le cose 
terrene. Chi accetta di vivere medio- 
cremente mostra di non amare 
troppo e di non temere troppo le 
cose del mondo. L’importante e’ di 
fare un eremo del proprio cuore e 
una torre di avorio del proprio cer- 
vello: tutto il resto non e’ 
parata, e sia parata contro gli ap- 
parati o in favore, resta sempre 
parata resta sempre retorica, resta 
sempre accademia. 

Io non vi dico di convertirvi do- 
mani; sarei uno sciocco a dirvelo, e 
voi mostrereste di essere uno sciocco 
a farlo. Ma vi dico: io credo che 
passerete di la; e riescirete a tro- 
vare che finalmente e’ tempo d’ai- 
frontare i fantasmi della vita comune 
e di vedere se non potessero essere 
delle eccellenti valvole di sicurezza 
e degli impermeabili nascondigli 
d’anime rare. Con cio’, caro amico, 
avete sfruttato tutto quello che puo’ 
concedervi la curiosa e strana sim- 
patia che ho per voi, e vi prego di 
dimenticare tutto quello che vi ho 
detto, perche’ se domani dovessi 
sentirmelo attribuito mi toccherebbe 
a smentirlo assolutamente. 

E capirete che crederebbero piu’ a 
me, che a voi, giacche’ per gli altri, 
per tutti, io sono uno dei loro, e 
quindi credibile e sicuro.” 


L’Usuraio 
Novella by Grazia Deledda 


from “| fanciullo nascosto” 


L’usuraio moriva e le donne 
avevano mandato a chiamare il prete 
per coniessarlo. 

Del resto Jl’usuraio 


era. stato 


che. 


sempre un buon cristiano; tutti gh 
anni faceva il precetto pasquale e 
lo si vedeva spesso in chiesa, ingin- 
occhiato sulla panca dei poveri, con 
gli occhi corrucciati rivolti al grande 
Crocifisso sopra l’altare: pareva 
rimproverasse a Cristo di costring- 
erlo a fare quel inestiere. Inoltre 
aveva preso in casa, facendole 
venire dal suo paese, un mucchio di 
nipoti povere, gia’ anziane, superbe, 
che non trovavano mavito perche’ 
quelli che le cercavano erano giova- 
notti scapestrati o di mala gente, e 
quelli che volevano loro, nobili spi- 
antati o anche giovani di buona 
famiglia, pure prendendo denari 
dall’usuraio, le disprezzavano a 
causa di questo. 

Il vecchio prete ando’ verso sera. 
dono fatto il giro degli altri amma- 
lati: non aveva fretta, anzi cam- 
minava piu’ a stento del solito, ap- 
poggiandosi al suo grosso bastone da 
pastore, e nel salire la scaletta dell’ 
usuraio si fermava stanco ad ogni 
scalino e col viso basso faceva 
qualche smorfia di disgusto. 

La casa era povera, scura; una 
casa antica con scalini su e giu’ 
ad ogni uscio, le stanze basse, i pavi- 
menti di legno che scricchiolavano. 
Il caldo torrido di quella sera 
d’agosto la rendeva piu’ triste. 
Anche nella camera da letto il mo- 
bilio non dimostrava le favolose rjc- 
chezze attribuite all’usuraio. Era 
insomma ancora l’umile abitazione 
di una ragazza orfana di buona 
famiglia decaduta, presso la quale, 
quarant’'anni prima, arrivando al 
paesetto con due o tre pezze di tela 
e di scarlatto sulle, spalle e il metro 
in mano da mercante girovago quale 
era, l’usuraio aveva preso in affitto 
una stanzetta sulla strada, per pochi 
giorni, cioe’ finche’ durava la festa 
del patrono del villaggio fermando- 
visi poi per tutta la vita. 

fl vecchio prete riconosceva bene 
quella camera: era la camera dell’ 
antica padrona ; ‘I letto di legno, con 
una coltre di lana gialla e nera rica 
meta come un arazzo e i guanciali di 
percalle rosso, era lo stesso che egli 


‘aveva tante volte benedetto, il sabato 


santo, nel suo giro per le case del 
paese; l’armadio e la cassapanca gli 
stessi donde Alessandra Madau 
prendeva le monete che gettava nel 
secchio dell’acqua santa e le focacce 
di pasta gialla che metteva nella 
bisaccia tenuta dal sagrista. Ma 
accostandosi ‘al malato, il prete 
ricordava pure che Alessandra 
Madau non era morta li’, nel, suo 
letto verginale; l’usuraio, da mer- 
cante girovago divenuto proprie- 
tario, l’aveva cacciata via dalla casa, 
comprata da lui, e vi si era rnesso 
lui, nel nobile letto, come il gufo nel 








nido della colomba. 

E dava proprio l’idea di un gufo, 
con quel suo viso perfetto da usur- 
aio, col naso adunco, gli occhi ro- 
tondi, sporgenti sul viso pallidissi- 
mo, i capelli bianchi arruffati sul 
cuscino rosso al quale il chiarore di 
un’antica lucerna d’ottone appesa 
alla colonna del letto dava un colore 
di sangue coagulato. 

Aveva la febbre alta, ma riconob- 
be benissimo il sacerdote e gli tese 
subito la mano come chiedendo aiuto. 
E il suo viso a poco a poco muto’ 
espressione, a misura che il prete gli 
parlava e gli stringeva con piu’ ca- 
lore la mano: gli occhi si socchiusero, 
diventarono lunghi, quasi dolci, le 
labbra, sui denti ancora intatti, ri- 
presero un po’ di colore; il viso bian- 
co si compose, parve una maschera 
di marmo. Cosa strana: sembrava 
un altro, quasi giovane, quasi bello. 

Il sacredote lo guardava, senza 
smettere di stringergli il polso mag- 
ro dentro il quale pareva scorresse 
una vena sola, tumultuosa e infocata. 
E come portati via da quell’onda di 
febbre mortale anche i pensieri dif- 
fidenti e i giudizi aspri del prete si 
dileguavano : gli rimaneva solo la pi- 
eta’ del cristiano vivo per il cristi- 
ando prossimo alla morte. 

4h eee 

Dopo la confessione 1’usuraio 
tenne ancora stretta nella sua la 
mano del prete: pareva avesse paura 
a lasciarlo andare 0 valesse ancora 
dirgli qualche cosa. 

Di tanto in tanto sollevava un 
poco la testa bianca, sul cuscino ros- 
so, e guardava verso l’armadio col- 
locato rasente alla finestra ove le 
mosche, illuse dal chiarore arancione 
della luna sorgente, si dibattevano 
ancora contro i vetri. 

Il prete sudava, per il caldo afoso 
della camera chiusa e per il calore 
che gl’infondeva la mano del malato. 
D’un tratto provo’ un senso di ver- 
tigine, gli parve d’avere la febbre 
anche lui e si senti’ gelare il sudore. 
Uno sportello dell’armadio si era 
aperto cigolando, e dentro era ap- 
parso come un fantasma: una don- 
na che dava le spalle alla stanza, con 
la gonna nera pieghettata, il giub- 
boncino a falde, il fazzoletto frangi- 
ato ricandente fin sugli omeri: Ales- 
sandra Mandau quale la si vedeva 
nei giorni di festa, quando andava 
in chiesa a passi misurati calma e 
composta come una nobile dama. 

Un tremito comincio’ a scuotere il 
malato; il suo viso torno’ a farsi 


A MINIATURE ANTHOLOGY 
brutto, contraendosi come quello 


d’un neonato che vuol piangere e an- 
cora non sa piangere; e un gemito 
sottile, un lamento non umano, che 
rassomigliava al cigolio dello spor- 
tello, gli usci dai denti stretti. Per 
alcuni momenti lotto’ contro questo 
turbamento di cui pareva provasse 
un’angosciosa umiliazione: poi si 
lascio’ vincere; lagrime gli bagna- 
rono il viso, gli penetrarono in bocca 
e nelle orecchie; i denti si aprirono 
e il prete lo senti’ gemere parole in- 
sensate. 

—Sei Jisei ancora WW! 
perche’ non te ne vai? Vattene, 
vattene......... sono stanco, non ne pos- 
so piu’. 

Poi tacque, si calmo’. Si passo’ 
le mani sul viso, asciugandosi le la- 
grime, si palpo’ a lungo la fronte, 
le guancie, la bocca, come per rimet- 
tere a posto i suoi lineamenti stra- 
volti: non ci riusciva, pero’, perche’ 
le dita gli tremavano ancora. 

Il prete, intanto, per far cessare 
la causa di tanto dolore, si era al- 
zato e col bastone spingeva lo spor- 
tello quasi gli ripugnasse di chiuder- 
lo con la mano; lo sportello pero’ si 
ostinava a riaprirsi, a ripetere il ci- 
golio, e per mostrarsi solidale, si 
apri’ anche I’altro sportello, con un 
cigolio diverso, infantilmente beffar- 
do. II prete allora li spinse tutti e 
due con le mani, ma appena li las- 
cio’, tutti e due uno dopo I’altro si 
riaprirono: pareva si divertissero a 
disobbedire. Incuriosito egli guar- 
do’ meglio dentro l’armadio; non 
senti’ che un forte odore di canfora 
e non vide che quel completo cos- 
tume da donna attaccato con tanta 
cura che pareva indossato da un 
corpo umano. 

Finalmente riusci’ ad accostare gli 
sportelli, che a dire il vero non ave- 
vano piu’ ne ganci ne’ serratura, e 
diede su di essi anche un colpettino 
col bastone per castigarli: poi torno’ 
verso il letto e si chino’ per conge- 
darsi dall’usuraio. 

Questi pero’ gli riafferro’ la mano, 
con una stretta tenace. 

I suoi occhi guardavano implo- 
rando. Infine, che voleva? Aveva 
tanta paura e tanto rimorso? 

—Infine, calmatevi! Che volete? 
Su, mettetevi in pace con Dio. 

—Con lui sono in pace,—mor- 
moro’ allora il malato; e d’improv- 
viso si alzo’ sulla schiena e scivolo’ 
dal letto. 

Il prete se lo senti’ addosso, nudo, 
scarno, tremante e caldo, e lo sos- 
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tenne sforzandosi a non gridare per 
non spaventare le donne, di la’ nelle 
camere attigue. 

—Ma infine........ ma infine’?........ 

—Conducetemi,—pregava il ma- 
lato; e piu’ che condurlo, il prete si 
lascio’ spingere da lui verso l’arma- 
dio. 

Al tremolio dei passi gli sportelli 
si riaprirono, riapparve il vestito, e 
Vusuraio senza lasciare di appoggi- 
arsi con una mano al prete con l’al- 
tra prese il lembo della gonna e lo 
bacio’, poi se lo passo’ sul viso, poi 
cadde in ginocchio e con la fronte 
batte’ sul ripiano dell’armadio e 
parve voler morire cosi’, ai piedi del 
fantasma. 

Il prete lo tiro’ su, lo riprese fra 
le braccia e piano piano, sudando, 
con un senso di ripugnanza e quasi 
di terrore, e anche con una certa 
rabbia, lo ricondusse e lo rimise 
come meglio pote’ a letto. 

L’armadaio rimaneva aperto; ed 
era lui adesso a guardare, a pen- 
sare, cercando di rivivere in un tem- 
po lontano. Seguendo il filo dei 
suoi pensieri domando’ infine con 
velata curiosita’ : 

—Che cosa dunque ci fu tra voi 
due? 

L’usuraio, col capo di nuovo af- 
fondato sul cuscino rosso, aveva chi- 
uso‘gli occhi a pareva tranquillo, or- 
mai in pace con tutti. 

—Siamo davanti al mondo della 
verita’,—mormoro’.—E’ stata mia 
amica, si’. Amica si’, moglie no, 
non ha voluto. Si vergognava di 
me. Ero un mercante venuto con 
le pezze di tela sulla spalla...e lei 
era una nobile! Io le davo denari: 
per orgoglio lei mi pagava gl inte- 
ressi. Poi cominciarono le liti. Lei 
si vergognava di me. Amica si, 
moglie no: poi m’insultava. Io le 
dissi: ti ridurro’ povera, mendicante, 
cosi’ mi sposerai. Fu lei ad andar- 
sene; e piu’ diventava bisognosa piu’ 
mi disprezzava: poi non volle ve- 
dermi piu’. Io speravo che lei tor- 
nasse qui: le tenevo pronto il ves- 
tito da sposa. Poi e’ morta. Cosi’ 
e’ stato: e nessuno lo ha mai saputo. 
Ma io......10 sono sempre lo stesso: 
e lei e’ sempre stata la padrona qui. 





= = * 


Quando se ne ando’, il prete chi- 
use di nuovo |’ armadio; ma sli 
sportelli si riaprirono subito, uno 
dopo altro, e Yodore della canfora 
usci’ come da una porta aperta sul 
ojardino dei morti. 
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was made at the age of seven at a soiree 
given by her father in his Florence villa, 
before a distinguished gathering, in- 
cluding Fritz Kreisler and the singer, 
Melba. Her sister Gloria is in the play 
“Lysistrata’’ and her brother is one 
of the composers of'the songs in the 
revue in which she is appearing. 


The Italian Art Theatre, directed 
by Giuseppe Sterni, is continuing its 
series of fortnightly productions in 
Italian. Last month they offered 
Luigi Pirandello’s “Il Piacere dell’ 
Onesta”’ ‘(The Happiness of Pro- 
bity), which had its American 
premiere a year and a half ago by 
the same organization. They fol- 
lowed up this success with Sem Ben- 
ellis “La Cena delle Beffe’ (The 
Jest) in the original of its Tuscan 
blank verse, with the two principal 
parts taken by Mr. Sterni and Guido 
Nadzo. It was the latter’s second 
appearance with the company as 
well as his second appearance in his 
native language in America, though 
he has starred in many American 
productions. He has spoken English 
all his life, although born in Monte- 
catini, Italy. 

It is: a worthy enterprise, this 
Italian Art Theatre, which should 
receive the encouragement of the 
Italian colony and students. 


Education and Culture 


Among the additional appoint- 
ments recently made by New York 
University were Concetta Scaravag- 
lione, instructor in the College of 
Fine Arts; Miendor T. Brunetti, in- 
structor in the Washington Square 
College; and Mario Vaccaro, as- 
sistant. 


Ernest A. Capelle of Hollis, N. Y. 
and Louis M. De Carlo, both of 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 
were recently the recipients of 
scholarships awarded to the student 
body. 


Membership in the Delta Mu 
Delta, a national commerce frater- 
nity which corresponds in the com- 
mercial field to Phi Beta Kappa in 
the educational, has been gained by 
the following students of the School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Fi- 
nance of New York University: 
John A. Di Carlo, Francis P. Bel- 
loni, Saro Riccardi, Charles A. 
Sparacio. 


Two of the scholarship holders at 
Princeton this year are William 
T. Pecora and W. V. Bottiglia. 


Frank Mendola, pharmacist of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was the winner recently 
of the second prize of $200, offered by 
the house of McKesson & Robbins, 
for the best essay on the chain drug- 
store as compared with the independent. 


After having won, by passing a dif- 
ficult examination, a four year tuition 
scholarship to Cornell plus a $100 gold 
medal, Salvatore Gugliuzza of Buffalo, 
has now won the George W. Lefevre 
prize, which entitles him to $400 vearly 
in addition, as long as he remains at 
Cornell. 


_Dr. Carlo Marchiori of the Univer- 
sity of Pavia in Italy recently delivered 
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a lecture before the “Friends of Italian 
Culture” of New Haven on the Lateran 
Pacts. 


The Italian Club of Crane College, 





FRANK CARIDEO of Notre Dame 


Chicago, recently elected as president 
of the organization Miss Beatrice Im- 
mormino. Other officers elected were 
C. Staffa, vice-president; M. Hendricks, 
secretary; J. Parenti, treasurer; and J. 
Cappiello, sergeant-at-arms. 


Last month there was dedicated in 
Seattle, Washington the new Casa 
Italiana building, costing $50,000, the 
money for which was raised by the 
Italian community of that city. 


The Italian students of De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York, un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Covello, Chair- 
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man of the Department of Italian in 

the school, recently formed a Circolo 

Italiano and elected the following off- 

cers: Mario A. J. Mondelli, president; 
Alfonso Porpora, vice-president; and 
Emulo Astarita, secretary. 


Out on the Pacific Coast, in Berk- 
eley, California, there was recently 
inaugurated Giannini Hall, a $500,- 
000 structure donated by the famous 
Italian-American financier, A. P. 
Giannini, who had already estab- 
lished a million dollar Giannini 
Foundation of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at the same institution. Mr. 
Giannini was present with his fam- 
ily, and he was toasted and cheered. 


William J. Giovanna of Provi- 
dence College, R. I., as been unani- 
mously elected president of the St. 
Thomas Literary Club of that in- 
stitution. 


At Harvard this past month L. E. 
Gatto, J. M. Iannuzzi, C. A. Pes- 
cosolido, and J. T. Sapienza, stu- 
dents in the College and the Engi- 
neering School, were the recipients 
of scholarships. 


At the recent opening of the new 
building of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters in New York, 
Professor Vincenzo Ussani of the 


Reale Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei, Rome; Professor Carlo 
Formichi, of the Reale Accademia 
d'Italia, Rome; and Giuseppe 


Romagnoli, of the Reale Insignia 
Accademia di San Lucia, Rome, 
were among the guests of honor. 


Dr. Angelo Patri, widely known 
as an educator in this country, re- 
cently delivered a lecture at the Casa 
Italiana in New York on “Rural 
Education in Italy,’ the material 
for which he gathered while in that 
country studying its educational 
methods. He praised the work of 
the Italian teachers in the unpopu- 
lated rural sections, and _ their 
methods. 


President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University and Mrs. 
Butler gave a dinner last month at 
their home in honor of Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, newly elected president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, and Mrs. 
Suzzallo, Many others were present. 


Lawrence Liberatore and Mary Di 
Dio of Rochester, N. Y., both of 
whom were graduated from high 
school last June, have received the 
Dante scholarships donated by the 
Italian Women’s Civic Club of that 





city. These scholarships entitle them 
to a four-year course at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, i they were 





based on competitive examinations and 
work done during four years of high 
school. 





Officers of the Justinian Club (whose 
members are exclusively of Italian ex- 
traction) of Boston University Law 
School were recently elected as fol- 
lows: Arthur Forte, president; William 
Di Vitto, vice-presi Joseph Do- 
vino, treasurer; An , J. De Nicola, 
secretary. 

The guest of honor was the faculty 
adviser, Prof. Felix Forte, who pointed 
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Pennsylvania Hotel in ‘p= York on 


December 29th. Frank J. Cerniglia is 
chairman of the Dinner-Dance Com- 
mittee. 


An Italian gathering took place late 
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last month at the International Insti- 
tute in Brookyln, presided over by 
Mrs. Eleonora Verdoja, for many years 
secretary of the Institute. Mr. Peter 
Cavicchia, formerly president of the 
Newark Board of Education and re- 
cently elected to Congress, spoke on 


“The Contributions of Italians to 
American Civilization.” A musical 
program was also a feature of the 
evening. 


Socal lL setihalions 


Mr. Edward Corsi, Head Worker of 
Harlem House in New York and presi- 
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ation of Buffalo held their annual ball 
last month at the Statler Hotel, the 
proceeds to go to needy Italian fam- 
ilies. The following were on the com- 
mittee: Mrs. Michael Strozzi, chair- 
man; Miss Ida Campagna, Mrs. B. 
Oddo, Mrs. Dorothy Nigro, Mrs. 
George Battaglia, Mrs. Jennie De Vita, 
Mrs. Horace Battaglia, and Miss Anna 
E. Parisi. 


The newly formed Washington Club 
of, New Haven opened its clubhouse 
last Thanksgiving Day to its more 
than 150 members. Mr. George Maz- 
zacane is president of the society. 


The Aid Committee of 


Italian 








A NEW CHAPTER OF THE ALPHA PHI DELTA 


dent of the Columbian Republican 
League, spoke recently before the 
Rhode Island Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at the Narragansett Hotel in 
Providence, R. I, on “The Attitude of 
the Foreign Born Toward American- 
ization.” 


Costantino Vitello, president of the 
Italo-American National Union of Chi- 
cago and the Middle West, was re- 
cently guest of honor at a banquet 
given on the occasion of his return 
from Italy. 


A testimonial dinner attended by 
more than 500 guests was recently ten- 
dered to Joseph A. Castrogiovanni, 
president of the Italian-American 
Democratic Association of Queens in 
Astoria. Among the speakers were 
Frank Belucci, Joseph V. Loscalzo, 
Alexander Frontera, Dr. Vito Loscalzo. 
Michael R. Iorio, and Robert Moli 





nari, the latter the executive member 
of the organization. 
The Italian Historical Society 









month held a luncheon at tt 
Club in New York, at w 
addressed by high polit 
nomic personalities. 


Mr. Giovanni Di Silvestro, Grand 
Master of the Order Figli d'Italia for 
Pennsylvania, has returned to Phila- 
delphia after a three months’ sojourn 
in Italy. 


Umberto C. Cozza of Pittsburgh has 
received the Cross of Chevalier of the 
Crown of Italy. In the absence of the 
Italian Consul, Dr. Nino Calabro, who 
is in Rome, the honor was conferred 
by his secretary, Dr. G. Giurato. 
Relief 


The Italian Ladies’ Associ- 


Waterbury, Conn., has made public its 
report for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 1930, during which time 117 
needy families were helped. Total ex- 
penses were $6,617.20. The officers 
are: Frank Pepe, president; Mrs. Maria 
Besozzi, vice-president; Rev. Joseph 
V aldambrini, secretary; and Miss Rose 
V. Pepe, treasurer. 


Mrs. Albert W. Levis of Dorchester, 
Mass., is chairman of the Italian 
Women’s Committee of the 1930 Red 
Cross Roll Call for Boston. 


Mr. Michael Commini recently ad- 
dressed the members of the Ever 
Ready Club of the International In- 
stitute of Trenton, N. J., on “Italy of 
the Present Day.” Mr. Daniel Bene- 
detto, president of the Club, presided. 


A Young Women’s Civic Organiza- 
tion, composed of young women of 
Italian extraction, has been organized 
in Philadelphia with over 30 members. 


The newly elected officers of the 
Unico Club of Waterbury, Conn., for 


dent: ae ~ Guas taferri, vice- -president; 
H. Mangini, secretary; F. Moreschi, 
treasurer; and L. Di Vito, Sergeant- 
at-arms. 


The (Free Blue Empire (of Bache- 
lors) held its 9th Annual Ball last month 
at the Hotel Des Artistes in New York 
City. Mr. Frank Bruno is president of 
the society. 


The Italian Welfare League of 
Newark, N. J., recently held a dinner 
and dance at the Elks Lodge in that 
city. Judge Minisi was chairman of 
the General Committee. 
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A banquet was recently tendered the 
Rev. Luigi Chiarelli of Buffalo on the 
occasion of his leaving the United 
States after having been here for some 
time. 


At the annual dinner meeting of the 
Trenton Unico Club recently, held at the 
home of Dr. Anthony J. Lettiere, the 
retiring president, Mr. George Pelletieri 
was elected president. Other officers 
elected were Joseph Gruerio, vice- 
president; Angelo Cavalieri secretary; 
Ferdinand Masciantoni, asst. secretary; 
Dr. Joseph Pantaleone, treasurer; 
Santo Indiviado, sergeant-at-arms; and 
Peter P. Tummillo, chairman of the 
board of directors. The new officers 
were installed on Thanksgiving Day. 


“Unemployment: Causes and Reme- 
dies” was the subject of a recent 
speech delivered by Henry A. Sasserno 
recently in Boston under the auspices 
of the Common Cause Forum. Mr. 
Sasserno has taught administrative law 
and commercial psychology at Harvard 
University. 


Mr. Giuseppe Colaianni of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been awarded the 
Cross of Chevalier of the Crown of 
Italy. 


The 25th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Society of San Salvatore, of 
Beaumont, Texas, was recently cele- 
brated. The committee in charge, 
headed by V. Luparello, was composed 
of Charles Giglio, Giulio Tarantolo, 
Ignazio Aiena, Giuseppe Gagliano, N. 
Lomonte and Sam Fertitta. 


In the newly-inaugurated Casa Ital- 
iana of Seattle, Washington, there was 
recently celebrated the anniversary of 
the Italian armistice, under the auspices 
of the Italian War Veterans. Mr. 
Salvatore Amoroso headed the com- 
mittee, and among the speakers were 
the Italian Consul, Alberto Alfani, 
Pietro D. Vedova, and Ambrogio 
Chiappa. 


The Prov. di Avellino Lodge of the 
Ordine Figli d'Italia, of Waterbury, 
Conn., recently celebrated its 30th an- 
niversary and the granting of the Cross 
of Chevalier of the Crown of Italy to 
their pastor, Rev. Giuseppe Valdam- 
brini. 

The Italian-American 
Club of Passaic, N. J., held its annual 
ball recently. Nicola Martini was 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the affair. 


The students of Italian blood in 
Franklin High School, Rochester, N. 
Y., have organized a Renaissance So- 
ciety, with officers as follows: Sam 
Catalfano, president; Michele Terrana, 
vice-president; Adriana Bonsignore, 
treasurer, Emilia Nardo, social chair- 
man, and Maria Arnao, secretary. 


A banquet in honor of Pietro Diana, 
on the occasion of his re-election as 
State Representative from New Haven, 
Conn., is to be held on Dec, 7th at the 
Hotel Taft in that city. 


The Italian Women’s Civic Club of 
Rochester, N. Y., recently held at the 
Seneca Hotel its 11th anniversary 
dance, the proceeds of which went to 
the Dante Alighieri scholarship fund. 
Miss Giovanni Miceli is president of 
the Club. 
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Republican 


The Medford Lodge of Elks re- 
cently tendered a dinner to its most 
popular member, John Cifrino of Dor- 
chester, former immigrant, who rose 
to founder and head of the world’s 
largest market. A silver loving cup 
was presented to Mr. Cifrino. 


The Neapolitan Club of Galveston, 
Texas, has concluded negotiations for 
the purchase of a building and site for 
its new headquarters. Messrs. E. 
Spata and R. Vassallo, head of their 
respective lodges of the Ordine Figli 
d'Italia, have charge of the organiza- 
tion of the new site. 





Orlando Delfino 


The Houston, Texas, section of the 
Italian World War Veterans recently 
held a celebration on the occasion of 
the anniversary of the Battle of Vit- 
torio Veneto and also of the Italian 
Armistice. The speech of the evening 
was delivered by Dr. Pietro H. Scar- 
dino, who was introduced by Emilo 
Zilli, secretary of the Houston chapter. 


The Italian Consul-General for the 
State of Texas, Dr. Vitale G. Gallina, 
recently paid an official visit to the 
Italian community of Beaumont, Texas. 
Joseph S. Maida was chairman of the 
reception committee. 


The Italian Women’s Welfare Coun- 
cil of Dallas, Texas, are to give their 
first annual dance on Dec. 3rd. Their 
president is Mrs. De George. 


A new lodge of the Order Figli 
d'Italia has been established at Jean- 
nette, Pa. The exercises were at- 
tended by Giovanni De Silvestro, Su- 
preme Master of the Order, and Judge 
Alessandroni, Grand Master for Penn- 
sylvania. Others who spoke included 
Sam Digangi, Ernest Biagi, Mrs. San- 
talucia, Luigi Marchioni, Antonio De- 
may, Mrs. Romano, and Mrs. A. Roy. 


Some 10,000 persons were estimated 
to have been present when the Italian 
Barbers’ Benevolent Society of New 
York State recently held their annual 
dance at the 7lst Regiment Armory 
in New York. Among the 10,000 
present was Comm. Emmanuele Grazzi, 
the Italian Consul-General. President 
of the society is Giuseppe Mandese. 
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Business, Professions, 
Finance 


Mr. Ralph G. Caprio has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor Congleton of 
Newark as Assistant Engineer in the 
Transit Bureau of Newark. 


Dr. George A. Corio, physician, of 
Trenton, N. J., was elected president 
of the Italian Business and Profes- 
sional Men’s Club at a recent luncheon- 
meeting of the organization. Dr. Corio 
succeeds Joseph Plumeri and other 
officers include: Dr. Frank Petrino, 
secretary-treasurer; Dr. Albert Mori- 
coni, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors; Frank Sista, Simon Belli, George 
A. Cella, Recorder John Boscarell, 
Peter Pulone and Michael Lanzaro, 
all members of the board. 


Michael Rapuano of Syracuse, N. Y., 
who won the Grand Prix de Rome of 
the American Academy together with 
a $7000 prize, has been appointed Park 
Architect in the County of Westches- 
ter. Only recently did he return from 
a three-year residence in Rome on 
the scholarship. 


Mr. Stephen F. Barrera, president of 
the Brooklyn Real Estate Board, took 
occasion last month to object strenu- 
ously to the proposed increase in the 
basic tax rate of New York City for 
the coming year, saying it was not 
compatible with the efforts of the 
Mayor and the Governor to decrease 
the rates on real estate. He advocated 
the changing of the tax system itself, 
whereby real estate, which represents 
only 50% of the total wealth, is levied 
for 80% per cent of the total tax. 


A new and modern canning factory 
at Marlboro, New York has been opened 
up through the efforts of the Italian 
farmers of the Hudson Valley, organ- 
ized by Arthur Massolo. The chair- 
man of the inauguration was E. O. 
Palermo. 


Invited by the Cleveland Medical 
Library Association, Professor Gius- 
eppe Franchini of the University of 
Bologna, Italy recently delivered a 
lecture before the Association and the 
members of the Cleveland Academy of 
Medicine, tracing the history of medi- 
cine in Italy. 


Frank E. Barranco, Sr., realty broker 
and an active civic worker, recently 
died in St. Vincent’s Hospital, New 
York. He was 50 years old and had 
lived in Staten Island for 25 years. 
Born in Italy, Mr. Barranco came to 
America as a small boy. He built up 
a successful real estate business and 
was director of the Staten Island 
Chamber of Commerce and the Staten 
Island Real Estate Board. 


The New Haven Retail Druggists, 
Association have unanimously elected 
as their president for the coming year 
Mr. James Ematrudo. 


The Italian Stores, Inc., of New 
Jersey have opened up another store 
in East Orange, N. J. It is their fifth. 
The others are in Belleville, Newark 
(2), and Nutley. The founder of the 
company is Giuseppe Latorraca. 
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Leaders in the Italian wine-produc- 
ing industry displayed great interest 
in the results of the American elec- 
tions, particularly as they affected the 
question of prohibition. Experts esti- 
mate that there are 645,000,0000 gal- 
lons of Italian wine in storage, and 
some of the leaders of the industry are 
making plans to take advantage of any 
change that may come about in the 
situation. 


The youngest publisher in America 
is Orlando Delfino of Erie, Pa., who 
recently opened up a new firm: Delfino 
Enterprises, Inc., which comprises the 
following companies: Roland Publish- 
ing Co., specializing in the publication 
of Boy Scout magazines and church 
organs, including “Journalistic Youth,” 
“Lone Scouts,” “Business Guide’ and 
“Corrie’s Pal.” Other firms that will 
be operated by Delfino Enterprises are 
the Western Hollywood Photo Studio, 
Liberty Sales & Supply Co., Supreme 
Mailing and Distributing Co., and Del- 
fino’s Laboratories. Mr, Delfino is 
only 17 years old, and he left high 
school to manage his many enterprises. 


An “Ttalian Academy of Medicine” in 
Chicago has been started. There are 
more than 150 Italian physicians in 
Chicago, hitherto unorganized, but now 
grouped together through the efforts 
of Dr. Italo Volini, professor of medi- 
cine at Loyola University and one of 
the directors of the County hospital, 
assisted by Dr. Vincenzo Gino. Dr. 
Volini was elected president, Dr. A. V. 
Partipilo, vice-president, Dr. Silvio 
Sciarretta, secretary, and Dr. V. Gino, 
treasurer. 


Mr. Filippo Torchio, president of the 
Banco di Napoli Trust Co., and vice- 
-president of the Edison Electric Light 
Co., both of New York, has received 
ce Cross of Chevalier of the Crown of 
taly. 


Mr. Eligio Cerruti, importer and rep- 
resentative of many Italian firms in the 
United States, has sailed for Italy for 
a short stay, combining pleasure and 
business. During his absence his place 


will be taken by Mr. A. Cominelli of 
his firm. 
Dr. Frank A. Trippe of Erie, Pa., 


home, after ex- 
dy in various Eu- 
sume his practice. 


has returned to his 
tended travels of stu 
ropean capitals, to re 
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The new 45,000 ton Lio; 
liner, Conte Di Savoia 2,2 
struction, when it is Ie 
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manager of the Lloyd Saban i 
America, the installation of the sisi 
lizers, each weighing 100 tons, involves 
the expenditure of about one million 
dollars, all for the added comfort of 
juries. 
















passengers on what is designed to be 
the world’s most luxurious liner. It 
is now being built at Trieste for the 
New-York-Mediterranean service. 


Count Giuseppe Volpi di Misurata, 
former Italian Minister of Finance, has 
left for Italy after a brief visit to this 
country on matters of business. He is 
chairman or director in twenty of the 
largest Italian public utility and in- 
dustrial corporations. The last time he 
came to America, five years ago, he 
effected a settlement of the Italian war 
debt with the United States. 

During his stay here, he called on 
President Hoover, and later was 
honored by a reception at Casa Italiana 
given by Columbia University. He 
also spoke on Italian hydro-electricity 
at a luncheon of the Italy-America So- 
ciety. 


Public Lite 


The first Italian to have been ap- 
pointed as Assistant District Attorney 
in the State of Texas recently was Mr. 
Angelo Piranio, of Dallas. 


The Cleveland Bar Association has 
recommended the name of Attorney 
B. D. Nicola for a vacant judgeship in 
the Common Pleas Court. 


Andrew A. Casassa, Mayor of 
Revere, Mass., has had an unprec- 
edented victory in his campaign for re- 
election. He received 6,587 votes, 2,129 
more than his opponent, and he carried 
ten out of the eleven districts. The 
eleventh, which he lost by only three 
votes, was his opponent’s home sec- 
tion. A spontaneous demonstration 
took place at the City Hall when the 
results became known. 


The name of Pasquale Marcello, a 
veteran Democrat, has been put before 
Mayor Tully of New Haven and he is 
the most likely to succeed to the posi- 
tion on the Board of Assessors left 
vacant by the death of its previous 
incumbent. 


Italians comprised the largest single 
group of new voters at the recent elec- 
tions, with 11,761, according to Merton 
A. Sturges, of the New York Natu- 
ralization office. Poles were second 
and English third. 


Maestro Raffaele De Riggi, com- 
poser and musician of Yonkers, N. Y., 
after having studied for 14 years at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music of St. 
Peter in Naples, recently arrived in 
this country, where he was greeted by 
a large reception committee, including 
friends, relatives and the Mayor of the 
town. 


The 48 clubs belonging 
Federation of Italia m 











eting of the Federa- 
e the Democratic 
is last Election Day- 
ecting the delegates 
e dinner being given to 
Pietro Diana, who was 
re-elected State Representative last 
November. 


Attorney Philip Mondello has won 
the nomination for Alderman in his 
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Ward in Medford, Mass. He attended 
at the College of Business Administra- 
tion of Boston University, and then 
the Law School, whence he received 
his lawyer’s degree. He is a member 
of the Massachusetts Bar Association. 
North End Post of the American 
Legion, Ausonia Council of the K. of 
C., and of the Figli d’ Italia, and he has 
been assistant Assessor for Revere. 
One of his opponents is Alderman 
Ernest Martini, who is seeking re-elec- 
tion to that position. Mr. Martini was 
elected two years ago by a large vote. 
There are four nominees in all, of 
which two are to be elected. 


Sports 


As the current football season winds 
up, one of the outstanding features of 
the last few months, in retrospect, is 
the prominence achieved by Italo- 
Americans in the sport. 

Far ahead of all other football 
scorers in the country this season has 
been Leonard Macaluso, the 200-pound 
touchdown and kicking ace and star 
fullback of Colgate, and the greatest 
single reason for Colgate’s eminence as 
a high-scoring team this season. There 
is no more logical choice for All- 
American fullback this season than this 
young Italo-American, with 144 points 
to his credit at the current writing. 
Abruzzino, quarterback on the same 
team, has no doubt helped him con- 
siderably and is a star in his own right. 

Then there is Frank Carideo, the 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. boy who, last 
year, was a practically unanimous 
choice for. All-American quarterback, 
and who is one of Notre Dame’s 
“Fighting Irishmen.” It will be a big 
surprise if he is not selected for this 
position again this year. 

Knute Rockne speaking: “..... 
and we have been fortunate in that 
nothing has happened to Carideo. Did 
you ever stop to think what a fix we 
would be in if Carideo were injured? 
It would break up the whole offense. 
Carideo has gone through his football 
career with few injuries. The loss of 
a quarterback 1s a tremendous blow to 
a Notre Dame team.” 

Joe Savoldi, the Italian from Three 
Oaks, Michigan, and this season’s find 
for Notre Dame, was slated for a berth 
on the All-American himself up to the 
time of his marital difficulties. Now 
he is ace fullback for the professional 
Chicago Bears, and their star attrac- 
tion. 

Before Macaluso attained eminence 
as a scorer, that position was held by 
two men, one of them Bart Viviano of 
Cornell, the 180-pound fullback from 
Andover and Plainfield, N. J. Viviano 
was the hero of the Thanksgiving Day 
ith Penn, after which the crowd 
their shoulders and 
him around the field. 
another probability for All- 
: an honors is Tony Siano, Ford- 
aan e, » and captain of his team 
second year running. Though 
mo’s posi a in the line does not 
make for spectacular headlines, his 
popularity among teammates and foot- 
ball fans is unquestioned. And up in 

oston, Santo Marino is captain of the 
Boston University team, but unfortu- 
nately he was put out of play for the 
last half of the season by serious in- 
juries. 
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There are scores of other Italo- 
Americans whose names appear in the 
football reports in the Sunday papers: 
it would be tedious merely to list them. 
Enough to say that they are more than 
coming into their own in this leading 
collegiate sport. It is hard to imagine 
that a few years ago Italian names 
were unheard of in football team 
rosters. The first one of prominence 
was Al De Vitalis, a Brown University 
star tackle in 1917-18, followed by Al 
Perotti of Washington & Jefferson. 
Now these Italian names are legion. 


Tony Canzoneri, popular little Brook- 
lyn boxer, who formerly held the 
world’s featherweight championship, 
added another recently when he per- 
formed one of the most startling upsets 
in modern boxing history by knocking 
out Al Singer, defending lightweight 
champion, in one minute and six sec- 
onds of what was to have been a 15- 
round bout. 

It brought Canzoneri the crowning 
distinction, the goal of all boxers below 
the heavyweight division who aspire to 
hold the championship in one class and, 
outgrowing that, reign supreme in the 
class next highest—a distinction en- 
joyed by perhaps half a dozen boxers 
in all ring history. It was the quickest 
transfer of the lightweight championship 
on record. 

The young hero is 22 years old and 
was born at Slydell, Louisiana. He has 
been boxing six years and his record 
includes 94 battles. His is an almost 
unparalleled record from the standpoint 
of popularity and earning capacity. 
This is shown by the fact that he has 
earned more than $250,000 in purses 
and has participated in bouts which, in 
the aggregate, have grossed more than 
$1,000,000. His acquisition of the light- 
weight championship will give to one 
of boxing’s most popular divisions a 
stimulus and an impetus that has long 
been sought as a desirable influence. 

Following his victory, Borough 
President Hesterberg of Brooklyn 
presented Canzoneri with a gold medal 
for having taken the title to Brooklyn. 


Christopher (Bat) Battalino, Hart- 
ford Italian and world’s featherweight 
champion, is to defend his title against 
Kid Chocolate in a 15-round benefit 
bout at Madison Square Garden on 
Dec. 12. 


Fidel La Barba, former world’s fly- 
weight and now grown to featherweight 
proportions, recently won an important 
battle when he defeated Kid Chocolate 
at Madison Square Garden, before a 
crowd of 17,000. It was a unanimous 
award, which lends emphasis to the 
clean-cut margin by which La Barba 
conquered one of the greatest of 
present-day fighters. 

Some time ago, La Barba, then fly- 
weight champion, threw it up in order 
to better himself and to go to college. 
But then he fell in love, and later into 
marriage, which meant he had to plan 
anew for the future. So he quit college 
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and entered the ring again to provide 
for a family. He took on Chod¢olate 
soon after starting on the comeback 
trail, but was rewarded with a beating. 
La Barba may have hesitated at\meet- 
ing him a second time, but only long 
enough to make sure of his condition, 
and this time he beat Chocolate.’ With 
it also went the promise of a try at 
Bat Battalino, who now holds the 
world’s featherweight championship. 


Larry Marinucci of the 105th Infan- 
try of Troy, N. Y. recently knocked out 
Nick Palmer of the 14th Infantry in 
a 12-round bout in Brooklyn before 
7000 and thereby gained the National 
Guard middleweight championship. 


Before a capacity crowd of 20,000, 
including Mayor Walker, Mayor Hague 
of Jersey City, John F. Curry, Gen- 
eroso Pope, publisher of I! Progresso 
Italo-Americano and sponsor of the 
program, the charity wrestling show 
put on at Madison Square Garden went 
over as a success. It was arranged for 
the benefit of St. Joseph’s Summer In- 
stitute, a camp for boys and girls at 
Hackettstown, N. J. In the feature of 
the evening, Jim Londos, world’s 
champion, retained his title by tossing 
Gino Garibaldi after 46 minutes and 40. 
seconds of thrilling grappling. 


Miscellaneous 


A single Italian committee for the col- 
lection of Christmas funds for poor 
Italians of New York City has been 
formed, the United Italian Emergency 
Relief and Christmas Fund, composed 
of representatives of the Italian Wel- 
fare League, the Italian Child Welfare 
Committee, the Vittorio Emanuele III 
War Veteran Foundation, the Societa di 
Beneficenza Legione Figli di Colombo, 
the Italian Consul General, Comm. 
Emanuele Grazzi, and Gr. Uff. Luigi 
Barzini. 

The General Committee is as follows: 
Gr. Uff. Generoso Pope, president; Gr. 
Uff. Luigi Barzini, vice-president; Cav. 
P. Simonelli, treasurer; Avv. Salvatore 
M. Pino, secretary; and Comm. Emanu- 
ele Grazzi, honorary chairman. 

The Executive Committee is composed 
of Hon. John J. Freschi, chairman; Mrs. 
L. Perera, vice-chairman ; Cav. Uff. Vito 
Contessa, Miss Mary Frasca; Miss Car- 
lotta Schiapelli; Mr. Edward Corsi; Mr. 
R. Santini, and Mr. Raffaele Cassetti. 


Frank Marinosci, a Bronx, N. Y. 
barber who has been giving free shaves 
and haircuts to the unemployed, added 
more to his benefactions when he gave 
a Thanksgiving dinner for forty unem- 
ployed. He has said he will continue 
giving free shaves and haircuts to the 
unemployed as long as the depression 
continues. 


Under the auspices of Dr. Frank A. 
Manzella, member of the Municipal 
Council of New York there will be 
held on Dec. 22 at the Star- Casino a 
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series of boxing bouts, the proceeds of 
which will go for needy Italian families 
of Harlem. 


A gold medal was recently won by 
Herman Valdiserri, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, for his shoe exhibits at an ex- 
hibition held in Philadelphia. 


Mr. Romolo Fanciulli, editor of the 
Winged Foot, publication of the New 
York Athletic Club, died recently. 


The November issue of “Current 
History” featured an article by Beni- 
amino De Ritis on “The New Catholic 
Imperalism,” in which the writer de- 
scribes the new missionary policy of 
the Catholic Church and the inter- 
national consequences of the recent 
Concordat in the religious field. 


The Italian Government has acquired 
a building at 134 East 70th Street, 
New York, which will be remodelled to 
house in the future the Royal Italian 
Consulate. Plans are being made by 
Rosario Candela. The building, which 
cost $115,000 and will need $30,000 
more for remodelling, was bought by 
a corporation, whose members include 
the Italian Consul, Dr. Emmanuele 
Grazzi, and Anthony Campagna, the 
building magnate. 


Miss Emelina Manganiello of Water- 
bury, Conn., recently won two medals, 
one gold and one silver, in an oratorical 
contest held in New Haven County un- 
der the auspices of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. A _ high 
school student, she was the only Ital- 
ian entrant. 


The Cross of Chevalier of the Crown 
of Italy has been conferred on Attor- 
ney Salvatore Pino, who has been con- 
nected for some time with Il Pro- 
gresso Italo-Americano of New York 


City. 


The Countess Lisi Cipriani of Chi- 
cago, who edited the recently issued 
Guide-Book of the Italians in Chicago, 
has been giving lessons in Italian over 
the radio station of the Chicago Daily 
News, WMAQ,, including in her rep- 
ettoire elementary Italian readings and 
readings from Italian literature. 


Paolo Busti, who is said to have 
founded the city of Buffalo as a general 
agent for the Holland and (Gonwis 
remembered by a town in New York, 
near Buffalo, which bears his name. 
It was recently visited by five eminent 
Italians of Buffalo, Dr. Pier P. Spinelli, 
Italian Vice-Consul, Dr. Rocco A. 
Spano, Pietro Grisanti, Charles 1 
Sciolino, and F. Magnani. 


Patrolman Dominick Griffo of New 
York was recently commended by his 
Deputy Chief Inspegtor for having 
foiled an attempted holdup by four 
gunmen in a Brooklyn cafe. It was the 
first time this officer had seen fit to use 
his revolver in his two years on the 
force. f 
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PPE] GREAT many people (we know) have 


been on the verge of joining the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, but have neglected to 





do so largely through oversight. This spe- 
cial offer is made, frankly, to overcome this procrastina- 
tion by making it worth while for you not to delay 
longer. We suggest simply that you get full information 
at once about what the Book-of-tthe- Month Club does 
for you, and then decide once for all whether you want 
to join. The mere fact that more than 100,000 judicious 
book-readers already belong to the organization—that 
they represent the elite of the land in every profession 


and every walk of life—that not a single one was in- 


Six distinguished foreign au- 
thors now serve as an Inter- 
national Advisory Committee 
for the Book -of-the-Month 
Club. The function the indi- 
viduals in this foreign group 
perform is to keep our judges 
advised about what they con- 
sider the significant new 
books published abroad, each 
in his own country.. The Com- 
mittee consists of: 


TOR ENGLAND: 
H. G. Wells 
and 
Arnold Bennett 


FOR FRANCE: 
André Maurois 


duced to join by a salesman or by personal solicitation For GERMANY AND 
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of any kind, but did so after simply reading the facts Dt aera 





about what the Club does for book-readers—all these 
ations that it is worth your while at least to get 
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acts as quickly as possible, and then (if you want ec 
to) join and get your first book free. You assume no 
obligation in sending the coupon below for full infor- 
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th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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AN EXECUTIVE 
TRAINING PLAN 


for men who want complete 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


in the next fwe years 


IVE years from today, this conversation will take 
place over thousands of luncheon tables: 
“I wonder what’s going to happen in business?” one 
man will say.““The next few years are going to be hard.” 
His companion will laugh. “That’s just what they 
said back in 1930,” he will reply. “People were appre- 
hensive after the crash, yet since then more business 
has been done, bigger fortunes made, than ever be- 


fore. They’ve certainly been good years for me.” 

This conversation is imaginary now, but be as- 
sured of this—it will come true. These two men rep- 
resent the two groups into which business men are 
dividing themselves now. In 1935 the men in one 
group will say to themselves, “I have got what I 
wanted.” The others will say, “I wish I had those 
years back.” 


Send for the new booklet announcing an 





entirely new Series of Business Courses 


The new Executive Training Plan of the 
Institute was designed for those who 
want to make their mark in the next 
five years. 

The plan is new—so new that the final 
sections are only just now coming off 
the presses. 

Itis authoritative, for it numbers among 
its contributors such business leaders as 
Will H. Hays, Joseph P. Day, Bruce 
Barton, Dr. Julius Klein, David Sarnoff, 
and scores of others. 

It is complete—a comprehensive, com- 
mon-sense plan for your personal finan- 
cial progress. Said one of our subscribers 
only the other day, “I have been on the 
up-grade ever since I enrolled. My $240 


a month has jumped to $700. And I 
blame the Institute for it!’ 


How the plan works 


This training gives you the most val- 
uable equipment that a business man 
can have—a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of all departments of 
business. 

It teaches you the up-to-date methods 
of successful men whose authority is 
proved by incomes of $50,000, $100,000 
and more. 

It gives you new and valuable ideas— 
ideas that speed sales, ideas that cut 
costs, ideas that will increase the net 
profits of your company. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


It shows you how to focus all your 
efforts on a definite goal—financial in- 
dependence for yourself and your family. 
It shows you how to invest your money 
profitably after you have made it. 


“What an Executive 


Should Know” 


Take the first step toward real inde- 
pendence today by sending for your 
copy of the newly published booklet 
offered in the coupon below. It will 
come to you by mail, without obligation. 
Many men have said that in 30 minutes 
it gave them a clearer picture of their 
business future than they ever had before. 


INSTITUTE 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 373 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada address 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C.P.R. Bldg., Toronto.) Send me, without obligation, 


the new booklet, ““What an Executive Should Know.’ 


Business Address 


Business Position. 
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